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By far the most important work to be accomplished by the 
men who will meet in Chicago at the joint convention of 
avr the Master Car Builders’ and the 
Opportunities Master Mechanics’ Associations will 
for the M. C. B. be the revision of the present M. C. B. 
Association Interchange Rules, in order that they 
may meet more adequately the require- 
ments of the unified operation under government control. 
There are nowhere men more capable of doing this work 
than in the M. C. B. Association. It is their mission and 
their duty to adapt the rules to the present conditions. If 
they don’t, somebody else will. Already some local agree- 
ments have been made to meet these new conditions, but 
they are not standard nor in accordance with general prac- 
tice. The M. C. B. Association has here a great opportun- 
ity to justify its existence. It will do so if its members 
have a vision broad enough to view the unification of rail- 
ways in the proper perspective. There are several impor- 
tant questions that have been discussed which must be 
settled definitely. One of these is the elimination of billing 
for repairs to foreign cars and an adequate method for 
checking the work done. Another is the advisability of 
adopting a “run, repair or transfer” rule. A third is the 
uniformity of repairs to cars. Still another, and by far the 
most important, is, What can be done to speed up the re- 
pairs to cars? It is the function of the M. C. B. Associa- 
tion to discuss all of these problems and to pass authori- 
tatively on them. ‘All discussion must be based on the fact 
that now the railroads are under government control. 


Quite a large percentage of the population of the United 
States is foreign born or children of foreign-born parents. Far 
too little attention has been given to 

June 14 Americanizing these people; many of 

is them cannot even speak the English 

Flag Day language and have no conception of 
American ideals. This is a deplorable 

state under normal conditions, but is particularly danger- 
ous in time of war. Misunderstandings in industrial plants 
and communities which threatened to become serious have 
frequently been easily adjusted by getting these people to 
see the situation in its proper light. These situations must, 
of course, be handled with patience and tact as they arise, 
but more than this, it is necessary that these people be 
thoroughly Americanized as rapidly as possible. This is 
all the more important because German agents find so fer- 
tile a field for spreading their propaganda among them. 
The railroads have many foreign-born employees and not 
a few Americans who need to be educated in a higher de- 
gree as to their duties and responsibilities to this country. 
Special attention should be given, therefore, to observing a 
simple Flag Day program in order that ali employees may 
gain a clearer understanding of the war and the reasons for 
our participation in it, and that they may be stirred to put 
forth greater efforts in strengthening the transportdtion ma- 
chine to meet the abnormal demands which are being placed 
upon it. A simple program has been recommended, includ- 
ing a flag-raising to be accompanied by singing the Star 
Spangled Banner, a salute to the flag with the Pledge of 
Allegiance, an appropriate address,.and the singing of 
‘“‘America.”’ Railroad officers should use their influence also 
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in encouraging the industries in their immediate neighbor- 
hood to observe Flag Day. 





The apprehension expressed in these columns a short time 
ago that some railway employees, especially those in shops, 
would be dissatisfied with the wage in- 


Railway creases granted by the Railroad Ad- 
Strikes in ministration, has been justified. Strikes 
War Time have occurred in shops of the Southern 


Railway and the Rock Island, and 
more extensive trouble seems to be impending. These things 
have prompted Director General McAdoo to issue a state- 
ment sharply criticising employees who have struck. He 
reminds them that they are now working for the government, 
and in the present emergency should give it loyal support. 
As a matter of fact, there was no sufficient justification for 
strikes or threats of strikes on the railways before the gov- 
ernment took over their operation. The country was at war 
then as now; it needed the most efficient service the railways 
could render then as now to enable it to carry on the war; 
and therefore every employee who was disloyal to the rail- 
ways then was through them disloyal to the nation. Since 
the government assumed the operation of the railways, how- 
ever, it has made special efforts to eliminate discontent and 
the causes of it from the ranks of railway employees. It 
has granted them an increase in wages, and has provided 
means for acting on all their legitimate complaints. In the 
circumstances, it would seem that the government has a right 
to ask railway employees to stay at their posts and render it 
efficient service, even though their conditions of employment 
and wages are not satisfactory in all respects. The govern- 
ment has done considerable for railway employees as a class 
and nothing, or even less than nothing, for railway officers 
as a class; and yet if railway officers should organize and 
threaten to leave their posts in a body they would be branded 
as traitors by everybody, including the railway employees. 
Does the fact that a man is a railway officer rather than a 
railway employee determine the kind and amount of duty 
he owes to his country in time of war? 


The operation of trains over lines not used extensively may 
be carried out without any form of block signals, but it is 
necessary in the operation of an ordin- 
ary steam road at maximum capacity 
to use some form of block signaling, 
for otherwise the greatest capacity of 
the tracks cannot -be obtained nor can 
train movements be made with safety. It is _ there- 
fore generally recognized that signals are necessary for 
intensive operation with safety, and the question is, as 
to the manner in which this operation can be effected by 
signals and the character of signals necessary. The answer 
to this question depends to a great extent upon the kind of 
traffic handled and the extent to which tracks are assigned 
to certain classes of trains. A type of signaling that may be 
applicable to one road may not be suitable on another line 
where different operating conditions exist. 

In order to derive the greatest benefit from signals, it is 
assumed that a careful study will be made of conditions be- 
fore the type or character of equipment is recommended. 


Signaling on 
Multiple 
Track Lines 
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While manual block may be used to advantage in certain 
places, there are manifestly drawbacks to its use in the great 
majority of cases on busy multiple track lines. The prin- 
cipal disadvantage of this type of block signaling is the ex- 
cessive cost for the operation of a number of block stations 
if any material results are to be obtained. The element then 
affecting track capacity is the length of the blocks. Theo- 
retically, the shorter the blocks are, the greater is the track 
capacity. This is true only within certain limits. If a track 
is assigned to high speed passenger train operation it is 
necessary that such trains get the caution indication of the 
signal ahead at a point far enough in the rear that a service 
stép may be made. This means that beyond a certain limit 
it is not advantageous to shorten the blocks for such trains. 
On a track assigned exclusively to a certain class of freight 
trains where the speed is materially less than that on high 
speed passenger tracks, the blocks may be made considerably 
shorter as these trains can be stopped within a shorter dis- 
tance. When a track is used for both high and low speed 
movements, a different length of block is again necessary to 
obtain the best results. With the proper assignment of tracks 
for various classes of service on a road with four or more 
tracks, and with these tracks properly signaled, the best use 
of the tracks is obtained. The tracks assigned to passenger 
traffic exclusively are almost without exception not used to 
their capacity, while the freight tracks are quite often over- 
taxed. The congestion on the latter can be relieved mate- 
rially by running freights over the passenger tracks during 
certain periods. Where such use is made of these tracks, 
the capacity can be materially increased and this can be 
bettered further by the location of interlocking plants gov- 
erning cross-overs at certain points. 

Elsewhere in this issue is an article on the effect of signals 
in increasing track capacity on busy multiple track lines of 
this character. Inasmuch as the proper installation of auto- 
matic signals and interlocking increases the track capacity 
materially, and at such a low cost as compared with other 
means of producing the same results, it would appear ad- 
visable that such work be given careful consideration by all 
whose duty it is to provide increased track facilities for the 
present huge volume of traffic. 


Time is the Important Consideration 


URRENT MAINTENANCE WORK is usually started as soon 
as the frost leaves the ground. In most parts of the 
country it is well under way by the middle of Apyil. It 
is now the first of June, but only limited progress has been 
made, particularly in such heavy work as the renewal of 
rails and ties. This delay is already serious and will be- 
come increasingly so as it continues from week to week. 
Most maintenance work is seasonal in character, much 
of it necessarily so. On the average line, forces are in- 
creased to the summer basis by April 1 and work is pushed 
rapidly until about July 1. By that time, particularly in 
the central and middle western states, the small grains are 
ripe and a large part of the men leave for the harvest 
fields, reducing the forces on the roads practically to those 
required for routine work only. It is then generally impos- 
sible to make much progress with the heavier work until 
early in September and by that time it becomes necessary 
_ to concentrate attention on the closing of the season’s work 
and preparations for winter. Therefore, with two 
of the three best working months already gone it is neces- 
sary that activities be greatly increased if serious conse- 
quences are to be avoided next winter. 
The need for a heavy season’s work should be universally 
realized. There has been a gradual accumulation of de- 
ferred maintenance for the last three or four years until the 
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roads are now probably two full years behind their normal 
rail renewals. On top of this condition came the unusually 
severe winter with its increased wear and tear on the track. 
As a result more than the usual amount of work must be 
done if the roads are to go into the winter in even as good 
condition as last year. 

The general uncertainty among railway men as to the 
government’s policy is responsible for some of this year’s 
delay. However, the most, important causes contributing to 
this condition are shortage of labor, rails and ties, and the 
agencies for the relief of all of these problems have been 
transferred entirely or in large measure into the hands of 
the government. 

The roads were notified early in the year that the gov- 
ernment had taken over the purchase of rails. Since that 
time no rails have been ordered, and although only -about 
2,000,000 tons, or less than two-thirds of a normal season’s 
requirements, are now under contract on earlier orders, only 
about 25,000 tons are being rolled per week, at which rate 
less than one-half of the tonnage now on order will be 
secured in time to be laid this year. The outcome of such 
a condition is apparent to all familiar with the mainte- 
nance of railway tracks. 

Similarly conditions in the tie industry, accentuated by 
the centralization of purchases and inspection, are leading 
to a serious shortage of ties. This situation is particularly 
acute on those roads which use untreated ties and which 
do not, therefore, store them any considerable length of 
time. ‘While most of those roads which treat their ties 
have a sufficient number on hand to meet the requirements 
for this season, they also will be short when this supply 
runs out owing to the fact that the stocks in the tie yards 
are not being fully replenished. The tie situation is par- 
ticularly serious because good ties are absolutely essential 
to safe operation, furthermore, ties cannot be produced and 
seasoned in a day. 

The shortage of labor is universal. The government took 
a radical step which is expected to relieve the situation con- 
siderably when it issued an order a few days ago specifying 
certain occupations as non-essential for men of draft age 
and giving men in such occupations the choice of entering 
industries essential to the welfare of the country or of being 
inducted into the army at once. The government can go 
still further by opening certain sources of supply which will 
afford further relief, particularly to the railways. For in- 
stance, it was said several months ago on the authority of 
the United States Department of Labor that 100,000 Porto 
Ricans were ready to come to this country and that ship- 
ping had been provided to bring them here. Over two months 
have elapsed and none of these men has been reported as 
arriving on the railroads in this country. Another source 
of labor is Mexico. The roads in the southwest have re- 
cruited their track laborers almost entirely from Mexicans 
for a number of years, and have found them satisfactory. 
This avenue was closed on May 1, 1917, by the alien immi- 
gration law, which imposed a head tax and a literacy test 
on all immigrants. Since that time the immigration of 
Mexicans has been so small as to be almost negligible. The 
government has recognized the existence of this source of 
labor by arranging for the temporary admission of agricul- 
tural laborers from that country for a period not exceeding 
six months. A considerable number of men were brought 
into the Southwest under this arrangement in 1917, and 
under date of April 12, 1918, the Bureau of Immigration 
of the United States Department of Labor issued a circular 
outlining the conditions under which laborers of this char- 
acter may be admitted this year. 

With labor available in Mexico and with the pressing 
need for it in this country it would seem advisable, as a 
matter of public policy, to lift the restrictions, at least for 
the duration of the war, in order that the railways and other 
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industries may secure the men so essential] to their proper 
operation. Action must be taken, and taken promptly, if 
serious results are to be averted. As stated above, mainte- 
nance of way work is seasonal in character and must be 
done before fall, if at all. In the meantime the roads must 
soon be prepared to facé another winter. 


The Position of the Accounting Officers 


I’ IS A LONG STEP from the old conception of the railroad 

auditor as a confidential bookkeeper for the president of 
a railroad company to the recognition by the government that 
the accounting officers are a necessary part of the economical 
operation of the transportation system of the United States 
under government control. Charles A. Prouty, director of 
the Division of Public Service and Accounting of the United 
States Railroad Administration, was to have made an ad- 
dress before the Association of American Railway Account- 
ing Officers at the annual convention at St. Louis on May 
29, but, being prevented from doing so, wrote the Associ- 
ation a letter, setting forth his views as to the position of 
accounting officers under government control. In the course 
of this letter he says: ‘The operating revenues, which are 
reflected in the accounts kept by our accountants, belong 
to the United States. The director general can remove or 
employ any accountant upon any railroad under federal 
jurisdiction. Our accountants are, therefore, in a direct 
sense, the employees of the government.” . The letter is pub- 
lished elsewhere, together with the proceedings of the ac- 
countants’ association, and it apparently clears up the situ- 
ation about which some accounting officers felt more or less 
uncertainty. 

The duty of the accounting officers who are thus taken 
into government service is single and undivided. Their 
entire responsibility is to the government. On the other 
hand, the association has still among its members railroad 
officers whose responsibility is to the stockholders and who 
are employed by the corporation, not by the government, and 
it has also among its members accounting officers of rail- 
roads which have not been taken over by the federal gov- 
ernment, so that its responsibilities as an associdtion are 
three-fold. 

In commenting on the amalgamation of the various rail- 
road associations in these columns last week, it might have 
been pointed out that the association of accounting officers 
is distinct and separate from those associations which may 


‘be combined with the American Railway Association. It 


would appear necessary to keep this accounting officers’ 
association separate. Just as in a railroad company’s or- 
ganization, that part of the personnel which originates ex- 
penditures and receives money is kept entirely distinct from 
that part which audits expenditures and receipts, so it would 
appear to be proper to continue this broad distinction in so 
far as the associations are concerned. 

Ever since 1906, the Association of American Railway 
Accounting Officers has been working in co-operation with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the perfection of a 
system of railway accounting, and probably the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and especially those members of it 
who had to deal directly with the association, would be the 
first to acknowledge the value of the services which the 
association, and more especially its executive committee and 
committee of 25, have rendered. The continuation of the asso- 
ciation and of the work of the committees and the meeting 
together of the membership is of great importance. A rail- 
road auditor is peculiarly liable to get into a rut, to permit 
himself to get so close to the mass of detail work under his 
supervision as to lose perspective. The meetings of the as- 
sociation are the best and about the only antidote to this 
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tendency. Discussion of what the other fellow is doing; 
discussion of general principles and of new methods are a 
necessity for any progress and even for keeping abreast of 
day to day requirements. 

A great deal of credit is due to American railway ac- 
counting officers for the independent stand which they have 
maintained, especially since 1906. The accounting officer 
was peculiarly liable to pressure from above; he was con- 
sidered a non-revenue producing man. The fact that with 
the moral support of the government the accounting officers 
have stood out against their own executives in some cases 
and worked for a sound system of accounts open to public 
inspection is worthy of note. Now that the officers of the 
railroads under federal control become government employees, 
the Association can continue to perform a most important 
work by carrying on the ideals of sound accounting and 
full publicity. 


The Railroad Administration 
and the Railway Officers 


A ie EFFECTIVENESS of an army of any given size depends 
mainly on its having enough experienced and competent 
officers to train, discipline and lead the soldiers in it and on 
the spirit of its official personnel. Even though the privates 
of an army are intelligent and courageous, it will not long 
be an efficient fighting machine unless it has plenty of good 
officers, and the officers are full of fighting spirit and are able 
to command the unstinted respect, confidence and loyalty of 
the men in the ranks. 

The organization of a railway bears a closer resemblance 
to that of an army than the organization of any other kind 
of industrial institution. The railways of the United States 
have about 20,000 general and divisional officers, or approxi- 
mately one officer for every 100 employees. The efficiency 
with which our railways have been operated in the past has 
been due mainly to the kind of officers they have had, from 
those who have had direct, detailed supervision over the work 
of the employees up to the presidents and the chairman of 
the board. 

In a very large majority of cases the officers of all classes 
have risen from the ranks; and the higher officers usually 
have come up step by step through the various official grades 
to the positions which they now occupy. They have learned 
their business by experience and have owed their promotions 
to merit. This has not been true in every case, but the ex- 
ceptions have not been numerous. Promotion having been 
based on merit, there has been intense emulation between 
ambitious officers on the same road, and between officers 
occupying corresponding positions on different roads, to get 
results which would demonstrate their superior capacity and 
gain for them commensurate rewards. While there has been 
friction, especially within recent years, between some classes 
of the employees, on the one side, and the officers, on the 
other, the men usually have had respect for and confidence 
in their superiors, and there has resulted the able leadership 
and esprit de corps which have enabled our railways to com- 
bine excellence of service with economy of expenditure as 
they had not been combined on any other system of railways 
in the world. 

It is unfortunately necessary to take cognizance of the fact 
that recent developments have had a tendency to impair the 
official morale and discipline on our railways. Since govern- 
ment control was adopted there has been a feeling on the part 
of both employees and officers that the latter cannot exercise 
the same authority over the former that they have in the past. 
Furthermore, the higher officers have had a large part of their 
power of initiative and decision regarding important matters 
taken from them and transferred to the Railroad Administra- 
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tion. Many men of official rank, especially in the traffic de- 
partment, have been dismissed from the service, and others 
in some departments are apprehensive regarding the future 
of their positions. Many in the law departments have had 
their salaries reduced. Finally, to mention the most con- 
spicuous and important example of all, notice has been given 
that the presidents of the companies are to be superseded as 
the chief executive officers of the physical properties by fed- 
eral managers. The federal managers will report to the re- 
gional directors, and they, in turn, to the office of the Railroad 
Administration at Washington. 

It has been understood that many of the presidents will be 
offered the positions of federal managers of their railways, 
but it has been reported that their salaries will be sharply 
reduced. Questions have been raised as to the effect which 
this will have upon the positions of operating officers, such 
as vice-presidents, general managers, superintendents of mo- 
tive power, chief engineers, and so on, and upon the salaries 
and the opportunities of such officers. There are many am- 
bitious men of lower rank who have looked forward to the 
time when they would be promoted to the highest offices, and 
many of these have become much disturbed regarding their 
prospects of retaining their positions and of securing pro- 
motions such as they feel they must secure to satisfy their 
ambitions and to compensate them for the energy and ability 
they are willing and anxious to put forth. 

The result of these developments is that an alarming and 
dangerous feeling of uncertainty, unrest, irritation and pessi- 
mism is spreading among railway officers. It is not shared 
by all, but it is rapidly extending farther and farther among 
all classes and all ranks. There are also many employees 
who are intensely loyal to their officers and if this feeling con- 
tinues to grow it will permeate extensively among the em- 
ployees. It was hoped that the advance in wages recently 
granted would tend to encourage and stimulate employees, 
but, on the contrary, it is not as much as many expected, and, 
in consequence, while it has reduced discontent in some quar- 
ters, it has actually increased it in others. There are many 
officers, high and low, who are indignant and pessimistic be- 
cause they believe that the officers as a class have not been 
treated considerately or fairly by the Railroad Administration, 
and while they entertain this belief it is not to. be expected 
that they will exert themselves energetically to quiet the dis- 
content among the employees. Men who feel that they have 
“troubles of their own” are more likely to think about their 
own troubles than to try to promote contentment among others. 

So far as concerns the officers of the railways the existing 
situation presents a striking contrast to that which existed 
twelve months ago. At that time, as now, railway officers 
had more hard work to do than they ever had. Then, how- 
ever, they were not merely trying to operate the roads more 
efficiently than ever before, but they were enthusiastic, optim- 
istic and full of “punch.” The railway managers voluntarily 
had undertaken to work the railways as a single system to 
demonstrate to the government and public that railway own- 
ers, cfficers and employees in a time of national stress could 
and would, without any governmental compulsion, submerge 
their competitive and selfish rivalries and interests and ren- 
der to the government and public a larger and more efficient 
transportation service as a means to helping win the war than 
could possibly be secured under government management. 
From the optimism which prevailed then to the pessimism 
which prevails now, from the keenness for achievement which 
prevailed then to the spirit of hesitation and doubt which 
prevails now, there has been a long descent for the worse. 

The Railway Age in thus describing the situation is not 
indulging in conjecture. It is its business to know, not 
merely what railway officers are saying, but what they are 
thinking, and the assertions made here as to their present state 
of mind are based upon information which has been gath- 
ered by intimate conferences with officers in all departments 
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and of all ranks in all parts of the country. Of course, they 
do not all regard matters in the same way. They look at the 
situation from different angles and are subject to different 
influences. But the general atmosphere of railway officialdom 
at present is one of dubitation, apprehension and gloom. 

This is a condition which the welfare of railway employees 
and officers of the railways themselves and of the nation ought 
not and must not be allowed to continue. Men are made 
efficient or inefficient largely by the influence of fear and of 
hope. But in all men of spirit and ability the hope of appre- 
ciation and of reward is a far more powerful stimulant to 
efficiency than is fear. Persistent pessimism wins no battles 
for individuals, organizations or nations. 

The present condition of mind of the railway official per- 
sonnel can be corrected partly by the Railroad Administration 
and partly by railway officers themselves. The Railroad Ad- 
ministration should make a greater effort than it has to get the 
point of view of the officers who are out on the lines and actu- 
ally operating the trains and maintaining the track, structures 
and equipment. Railway officers of all ranks have been 
much disturbed about their futures ever since government 
control was adopted. Their concern was naturally turned 
into deep apprehension when it was announced that the 
presidents were to be deposed as the chief executive officers 
of the roads. The present officers, high and low, have been 
used to the leadership of these presidents, and directly or 
indirectly owe their positions to them. Naturally, they have 
apprehended that the deposition of the presidents would re- 
sult in radical changes in the official personnel of the roads, 
and with lightning playing all around them they do not know 
where it is going to strike. 

To those who have closely watched developments under 
government control, the decision of the Railroad Administra- 
tion to appoint federal managers of the various lines caused 
little surprise. When the railroads were first taken over it 
was generally assumed that the government was going merely 
to take control of their management and that the actual 
operation would be left in charge of the companies and their 
agents. In course of time it has become apparent that the 
term “‘government control” is a misnomer and that the gov- 
ernment is not merely controlling management but is assum- 
ing the function of operation. Now, while men representing 
the comanies could without trouble or embarrassment operate 
the properties under government control, their position under 
a system of government operation was sure to become difficult 
and embarrassing. Government operation having been de- 
cided upon it was natural for the Railroad Administration to 
prefer to put federal managers representing only itself in 
charge of operation. 

In order, however, to get the best possible operating re- 
sults, while at the same time avoiding having in charge of 
operation men who owe duties to both the railway corporations 
and to the government, it seems vitally important that in all 
cases where it is practicable the presidents of the railways 
shall be appointed the federal managers, and that where this 
is not practicable the vice-presidents in charge of operation, 
if competent men, shall be appointed. This would tend 
greatly to reduce the general fear now so prevalent that sweep- 
ing changes will be made in the official personnel. 

Furthermore, it seems extremely desirable that there should 
be none of the wholesale slashing of salaries of which there has 
been so much talk and so much apprehension. It would be 
impracticable to make heavy reductions in the salaries of the 
higher operating officers without scaling down the salaries of 
other officers. Now the railway industry is a great industry, 
and one which demands the best talent that can be obtained. 
But the best talent will not stay in it and will not enter it 
unless it is made clear, not merely by words, but by acts, 
that as great opportunities for carving out successful careers 
by merit are to be afforded in it as in any other industry. 

Fortunately, some late developments indicate that this 
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is the general policy which probably will be followed by the 
Railroad Administration. All the regional directors who 
have been appointed are former railway presidents. All the 
federal managers who have been appointed, with one excep- 
tion, have been either the presidents or the operating vice- 
presidents of the roads of which they have been put in charge. 
There has as yet been no general cutting of salaries except in 
the law department. It is a cause of regret from the stand- 
point of operating efficiency that some of the ablest railway 
executives of the country are going to stay with the com- 
panies, and therefore will not be able in future to direct the 
operation of the properties, but most of the selections thus far 
made for regional directors and for federal managers have 
been good. If the same general policy in making appoint- 
ments is followed in future, and if the Railroad Administra- 
tion makes clear, not merely by what it says, but by what it 
does, that ambitious and able men will be given the same 
opportunity for careers in the railway business in future that 
they have had in the past, a large part of the gloom which 
now hangs over the railway business ought to be dispelled. 

Meantime, to a large extent regardless of these matters, 
railway officers have a duty to perform to themselves, to the 
railways and to the country. It is indisputable that the lot 
of many of them has not been recently, and is not now, a 
happy one. Some of the ablest and most public-spirited 
railway executives in the country have had their careers sus- 
pended, if not actually terminated, by the adoption of govern- 
ment operation. ‘This is a tragedy for them and a misfortune 
for the country. Those who stay in the service probably 
will not find their lots as satisfactory under government opera- 
tion as they have been under private operation. But neither 
they nor anybody else can afford to forget for a moment that 
the country is at war, and that war is having unhappy and 
even disastrous results for many persons. Many young men 
who had just got well started in their careers have had to 
leave their offices and business places and go into the army. 
Men engaged and employed in many essential lines of busi- 
ness are making more money than they ever did, but, on the 
other hand, many engaged in so-called “non-essential” lines 
are seeing their businesses drift downward and are confronted 
with heavy losses, if not ruin. As for the labor situation 
on the railways, employers in every line of industry are hav- 
ing serious difficulties in dealing with labor. ‘Therefore, as 
unsatisfactory as the lot of many railway officers is at present, 
if they will look around them they will find, if that is any 
consolation, that there are many persons whose situation is 
fully as disagreeable as their own. 

Some railway officers are likely to reply that if they could 
look forward, as people in other lines of endeavor can, to an 
improvement in their condition the present situation would be 
more tolerable, but that government operation probably will 
lead to government ownership, and that official service on the 
railways under government ownership would be entirely in- 
tolerable to them. ‘That is doubtless true. Few men of am- 
bition and brains would ‘care to stay on the railways under 
government ownership. But even if government operation 
were certain to lead to government ownership the duty of 
railway officers to stay at their posts during the war and do 
the best work that they can would be plain. Furthermore, it 
is very far from certain that government operation will lead 
to government ownership. It seems much more probable 
now that government operation will prove to be the most effec- 
tive preventive of government ownership. 

Many of the people of this country had come to favor 
government ownership because they had accepted the view of 
the advocates of state socialism that government operation of 
the railways would in some way work a miracle which would 
result in better service, lower passenger and freight rates, 
higher wages and large profits for the public treasury. The 
present trial of government operation, even though it be as 
successful as human genius and energy can make it, will 
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demonstrate that there is no magic in government manage-’ 


ment, and it may and probably will greatly increase rather 


than diminish the chance of a continuance after the war of 


private ownership and management of railways. 

Railway officers are now going through what probably will 
prove to be the most trying part of their experience with 
government operation, because they are right in the midst of 
the transition from private operation to government operation. 
When this transition is completed we believe and hope that 
they will find that they are still serving under very many of 
the same leaders that they were before, that there have not 
been as radical changes in personnel and salaries as they fear, 
and that an increasing amount of consideration for their in- 
terests, their rights and their legitimate ambitions will be 
shown by those in authority. Unless this is done the morale 
of the railway official staffs will be destroyed and government 
operation will prove an utter failure. Those in high places 
in the Railroad Administration undoubtedly are keenly con- 
scious of this; and being conscious of it, they are not likely 
to act in a manner which in the long run would inevitably 
defeat every plan and effort they may make to operate the 
railways efficiently. ‘The future of railway officers as a class, 
both during and after the war, probably will prove to be far 
more happy and successful than so many of them now fear. 


A New Field for Pork Hunters 


HE POSSIBILITIES of the Railroad Administration’s re- 
volving fund as a pork barrel have already been scented 
from afar by many eager citizens and their constituted 
representatives, some inspired by local pride and interested 
in local improvements at national expense, and others merely 
enthusiastic over the possibilities in the way of increased 
transportation efficiency to be derived from the expenditure 
of a few millions in places which private capital has not 
regarded as promising fields for investment. 

While there is as yet no indication that the Railroad Ad- 
ministration proposes to allow the large funds at its disposal 
and under its control to be drawn upon for expenditures in 
parts of the country where it will do the most good politically 
instead of from a railroad standpoint, many of the same 
people who have been active in soliciting and procuring 
appropriations for their districts have not been slow to 
perceive the possibilities along that line afforded by the fact 
that the government is now administering the railroads. Mr. 
McAdoo’s outside office has frequently been thronged with 
delegations of waterway advocates anxious to point out the 
immense relief that could be afforded the transportation 
systems of the country by the improvement of waterways 
that have been neglected or whose usefulness had been put 
at a disadvantage by railroad competition and the announce- 
ment of the railroad budgets amounting to $938,000,000 that 
had been approved by the division of capital expenditures, 
together with the invitation to the roads to apply to the 
division of finance and purchases for loans if necessary, has 
opened up a vista of new opportunities. 

Even before the budgets were announced Judge Lovett’s. 
office was the recipient of much advice from Senators and 
Congressmen as to where railroad improveménts were im- 
peratively needed. Thus far it has been possible to give 
such applicants the reply that capital and labor are limited’ 
on account of the war and that expenditures must be con- 
fined strictly to necessities. As a result the budgets as 
recently announced were in the form in which they were 
made up by railroad officers as revised by the regional 
directors and approved by the division of capital expenditures. 
according to the principles of railroad efficiency and with 
recognition of the fact that the country is engaged in a war. 
For example, very few expenditures were approved for new 
passenger stations or for extensions. 
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But many members of Congress who hardly knew where 
the Interstate Commerce building was have been seen in its 
vicinity of late at the head of large delegations who knew 
of excellent projects which might be furthered by a govern- 
ment loan to a railroad whose own credit would not stand 
the strain. Senator Shafroth of Colorado thus appeared 
with a delegation last week to urge that the government loan 
$6,000,000 to the Denver & Salt Lake Railroad for the pur- 
pose of building the much bruited tunnel through James 
Peak which Denver will never be happy without. 

A minor but illuminating illustration of the attempts com- 
munities already are beginning to make to secure from the 
railroads by political influence what cannot be secured by 
other means is afforded by the case of Delaware, Ohio, a 
small place a few miles from Cleveland. Formerly the Big 
Four Railroad operated some shops there. The Journal- 
Herald, a local newspaper, records that “the Delaware shops 
have been practically extinct for seven years.” The railroad 
has made them so for reasons of transporttaion efficiency. 
“When the government took over the railroads of the coun- 
try 13 freight trains were passing through Delaware daily 
eastbound and 10 westbound,” says the Delaware Journal- 
Herald. “All these trains are now going over the Bellefon- 
taine route.” In order to get the operation of the practi- 
cally abandoned shops renewed and the freight trains run 
through Delaware again—for the sake of Delaware, of 
course, and not of railroad efficiency—the Chamber of Com- 
merce of that town has appealed to Congressman William A. 
Ashbrook, of the district in which Delaware is located, and 
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similar matters through Congress. The method of approach 
to a congressional appropriation is well-known but Congress 
now has very little to say about running the railroads and 
the Railroad Administration organization consists mainly) 
of practical railroad officers and not of the type of men 
usually found in government offices. It is easy to get appro- 
priations through Congress because members who have no 
interest in them vote for them on a reciprocity basis so that 
a similar courtesy will be shown as to projects in which they 
are interested. 

Moreover it is much easier to turn down raids on the pork 
barrel during war times than during times of peace. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 


HE RISE IN MARKET PRICE of the stock of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford within the past two months has 

led to the calling of the stock among brokerage house cus- 
tomers, the “mystery stock.” While it is true that, under the 
government guarantee of railroad net income, the New Haven 
will receive an amount that would not presumably justify it 
in immediately beginning payment of dividends on its stock, 
it is, nevertheless, far from a mystery as to the improvement 
that has taken place in the affairs of the company. During 
1917, there was a big improvement in operating conditions; 
there was a steady progress in carrying out a plan for much 
needed betterments; there was marked progress in untangling 
the complicated intercorporate relations of the New Haven 
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The New York, New Haven & Hartford 


to United States Senator Pomerene. The Journal-Herald 
says that Congressman Ashbrook “gladly offered to look into 
the matter in the interest of Delawareans,” and that Sena- 
tor Pomerene “was heartily in favor of taking up the cause 
of Delawareans.” What is national railroad efficiency from 
a political point of view compared with the local interests of 
Denver, Colo., and Delaware, Ohio? 

Applicants for money for projects of this kind now have 
a more difficult task to perform than when trying to get 





and its subsidiaries and controlled companies; and, since the 
close of the calendar year 1917, the floating debt situation 
has been cleared up by the government buying at par the 
$43,964,000 one year 6 per cent notes, the proceeds of which 
paid off the greater part of the $45,000,000 notes which 
were issued April 16, 1917, and due April 15, 1918. 
The New Haven’s floating debt is now taken care of till April 
15, 1920, through a provision which permits of the renewal 
of the notes taken by the government for a second year. Total’ 
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operating revenues in.1917 amounted to $85,785,000; an in- 
crease over 1916 of $5,353,000. Of this increase $3,343,000 
was in passenger revenue. Total operating expenses amount- 
ed to $61,970,000; an increase of $7,598,000 and of this in- 
crease $5,161,000 was in transportation expenses. This was 
an increase of 14 per cent in transportation expenses, but it 
would appear that the entire amount represented increased 
rates of wages and per unit costs of fuel and material and 
that actually the company expended less units of work in 
moving a 13 per cent greater freight business and an 11 per 
cent greater passenger business than in 1916. 

The ton mileage moved in 1917 was 2,776,000,000; an in- 
crease over 1916 of 208,000,000 ton miles. The total num- 
ber of passengers carried one mile in 1917 was 1,814,000,- 
000; an increase over 1916 of 164,000,000 passenger miles. 
The mileage of revenue freight trains decreased by 817,000 
and the average revenue freight train load was 397 tons in 
1917; an increase of 71 tons over 1916. With an increase 
of nearly 11 per cent in passenger revenues, there was a de- 
crease of over 3 per cent in passenger train mileage. These 
results were obtained without any increase in the number of 
locomotives in freight or passenger service. As a matter of 
fact, 55 locomotives were scrapped or sold and only one 
added. : 

Since the end of 1917 the New Haven has begun to re- 
ceive some of its heavy Santa Fe type freight locomotives 
which have been ordered for more than a year. Preparatory 
to putting in service these heavier locomotives, the company 
during 1917 carried out a quite extensive program of addi- 
tions and betterments. 

There was $1,072,000 spent for new and improved 
bridges; $1,017,000 for additional yard facilities; $626,000 
for improved locomotive facilities; and $571,000 for addi- 
tional yard passing sidings. The total, chargeable to capital 
account, for additions and betterments, exclusive of equip- 
ment, was $5,473,000. There was $621,000 spent for new 
equipment and improvements to equipment; and payments on 
equipment trusts amounted to $966,000. The greater part 
of the income which should result from the additions and 
betterments to roadway and track will not be shown before the 
figures for 1918 are made up. Some of the expenditures for 
equipment, however, were immediately productive. For in- 
stance, the company spent $146,000 for superheaters and 
additional safety appliances. The expenditures on super- 
heaters added during the year 131,000 pounds to the tractive 
power of the locomotives in service. As already mentioned, 
55 locomotives were scrapped; but the addition to tractive 
power through the installation of superheaters was alone 
equal to the tractive power of nine of the locomotives dis- 
posed of. 

President: Pearson, in his annual report, gives credit for 
the improvement in freight train loading, car loading, and 
number of passengers per passenger train mile, to the public 
as well as to his organization, and the public did unques- 
tionably co-operate with the management, especially as re- 
gards car loading, and it put up with the inconveniences in 
the way of passenger service because of a better understand- 
ing of the New Haven’s problems. The board of directors, 
in a resolution which was ordered printed in the annual re- 
port, give full credit to Howard Elliott, who resigned as 
president on May 1, 1917, for the greatly improved public 
relations of the company. There could be no doubt of the 
importance of Mr. Elliott’s services in this respect. The 
removal of the obstacles in the way of permanent financing 
by the action of the Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut railroad commissions and legislatures may safely be 
assumed to have been due in good part to Mr. Elliott’s ef- 
forts. Making full allowance, however, for this and certain 
other favorable circumstances, there still remains a large 
measure of the total progress made which must be credited 
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to the aggressive businesslike methods of the new manage- 
ment. Neither the increase of 70 tons in average train load- 
ing nor the increase of 12 per cent in average revenue lading 
per loaded car could have been accomplished without a de- 
termined and well directed effort on the part of officers and 
employees of the railroad company. Further evidence of 
better operation is given by the fact that the amount spent 
for hire of equipment was $676,000 less in 1917 than in 
1916; the total in 1917 being $2,671,000. 

The operation of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
has often been likened to the operation of a vast freight and 
passenger yard. It is pretty generally recognized that one 
of the most important features in the economical operation 
of a large yard is to have ample yard facilities. The New 
Haven has suffered severely, especially in the last three years, 
from the lack of yard facilities, engine house facilities and 
passing tracks. With so large a part of its business pas- 
senger business and so large a part of its freight business 
fast freight, the main tracks have been subject to severe con- 
gestion. One important object in ordering the heavy Santa 
Fe freight locomotives which are now beginning to be put in 
operation was to obtain a much heavier train load without 
reducing the average speed of freight trains to any harmful 
extent. There have been differences of opinion as to how 
effective this experiment will prove, but the past year has 
demonstrated that even without these locomotives it has been 
possible to inspire the organization so as to produce greatly 
improved results in moving more tonnage with less freight 
train mileage. 

Mention has already been made of the temporary clear- 
ing up of the floating debt situation. The government has 
approved of $24,316,000 for additions and betterments to 
the New Haven, eliminating only $4,248,000 of the sums 
which the company asked approval of for this purpose. 

At the end of the year, the company had $4,495,000 cash 
and had written off through profit and loss during the year 
$6,276,000 loss in the liquidation of the New England Nav- 
igation Company, $1,163,000 loss in the liquidation of the 
Millbrook Company, $3,000,000 loss in the surrender of the 
New England Steamship Company, and $328,000 on loss in 
the sale of securities. The profit and loss surplus now stands 
at $3,429,000. It is rather interesting to note that settle- 
ment was made with E. H. McHenry by the payment as 
recommended by a board of arbitration of $100,000; and 
with Charles S. Mellen, former president, by the payment of 
$95,000. 

The time for the sale of the stock of the Boston & Maine, 
which is held by the Boston Railroad Holding Company.and 
controlled by the New Haven, has now been extended to 
February 1, 1919. 

Throughout the report there is a businesslike facing of 
facts, even when they are unpleasant, and a record of prog- 
ress being made especially in better operation which should 
be good reading to holders of New York, New Haven & 
Hartford securities. 

The following table shows the principal figures for oper- 
ation in 1917 as compared with 1916: 


1917 1916 
PPE WERE OTRO 6 56a. 68s sale tee aele wale 1,995 1,995 
PEEE  COUONEE ces ct ence SO ei ee been wees $40,395,999 $38,727,425 
Passenger I ok... 0 6.0 vob bes bac baleadae 34,427,801 31,085,035 
Tetel, OUSraths TOVETIUES . 0.6. 6:0:6:05.0 0 scdevweneceee 85,784,893 80,432,167 
Maintenance of way and structures........... 9,019,344 8,977,055 
Maintenance of equipment.............eee00 12,191,352 10,693,992 
CIR 5-5 Sowiee 60s 06850 < peewee 522,287 505,332 
Transportation CXPeNSES 22... cecesssocveevss 36,380,373 31,218,961 
CARL OMEN oie. siren g-0:0 bie o 8 ewan es 2,470,695 1,975,363 
THtGl OPSTAUAH. SKPETSES.<.050 ssc ccceseewcsccee 61,970,060 54,372,029 
OE TG? «Shan 5015.5: seniie ts SW ale Po 4 Kets CAMA Abe 3,336,980 3,005,254 
Operating income ........cccccccecesvoreeios 20,471,857 23,049,037 
NINN Saves aed din iw'emoccers % dialed SiS We eae 27,741,717 30,346,639 
ei SAMIRES Cie coe a wig ene 0) WS'e oe a coe Behe eset 2,404,095 5,554,977 
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More on the Short Line Problem 


Sr. Paut, Minn. 
To THE Eprror: 

Since the power given to the President by the act of 
March 21, 1918, to relinquish of his own volition control of 
railroads that are not needful or desirable, must be exer- 
cised before July 1, 1918, the director general necessarily 
has had to make rapid decisions and to act promptly in the 
matter of the relinquishment of the short line railroads, 
control of which he does not wish to retain, and he will have 
to continue to act quickly during this month, if he is to make 
use of that power. On the other hand the President has 
power to take into federal control any needful or desirable 
railroad, and therefore can take a relinquished road again. 

If it should be clear that the President would not retake 
control of a large number of the short line railroads, control 
of which was relinquished, are they to be left to shift for 
themselves? Is there, or can there be no middle ground be- 
tween federal control and abandonment of responsibility and 
assistance to the United States? Should there not be some 
further method devised for the handling of the short line 
railroads not under federal control, in a uniform manner, 
affiliated with the controlled railroads and supervised and 
assisted by the United States Railroad Administration. 
There seem to be fears on the part of some of the owners of 
these roads that in the midst of handling the more dominat- 
ing problems of the larger railroads, the short lines may be 
overlooked or given scant consideration. It may be admit- 
ted that these fears are groundless; nevertheless too much 
stress cannot be laid on the fact that their disposition and 
operation is a serious question for many persons and com- 
munities, particularly in the West, and therefore, one of the 
most important problems presently to be solved by the United 
States Railroad Administration. It is therefore important to 
study the short line problem. 

The Railroad Administration has one of the greatest 
problems ever laid on one man or set of men in managing 
and directing the transportation system of the country, and 
naturally would not wish to be hampered with the care of 
roads that need continual nursing and special attention in 
order to be kept in operation. There are many roads whose 
financial problems would not be solved by being kept in 
federal control (though other difficulties above adverted to 
would be avoided) because the just compensation as defined, 
calculated and allowed under the terms of the act of March 
21, 1918, would not be sufficient to pay their charges and 
war taxes; and yet no conditions of war operation, receiver- 
ship or recent expenditure, not fully reflected in operating 
railway income of the prescribed period, exist to warrant the 
President to make a special agreement. Some other means 
must be found. 

It is not a sufficient answer to say that it is not the busi- 
ness of the United States to protect private investments, for 
though this might have been said before federal control had 
been taken of the railroad systems of the United States, a 
new element has been introduced in the fact that the Rail- 
road Administration by its control over routings can make 
or break any railroad that is outside of federal control. Yet 
though this is persuasive of an obligation on the part of the 
United States to make some arrangements for the protection 
of the short line railroads, it is by no means conclusive. 
The great national purpose is to win the war, and to that 
end everything else must be subordinated and, if necessary, 
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sacrificed. ‘The decisive question is whether a railroad is 
needful or desirable in a comprehensive national system of 
transportation; but there are many viewpoints to be consid- 
ered in reaching a conclusion on the question of need or 
desirability. 

The case of the railroad which handles a large quantity 
of essential commodities is simple. But it is unlikely that 
such a road would have very serious financial difficulties in 
any case. This would also be true of the plant facility. 

There is a larger question than whether a community 
produces sufficient essential commodities to make it imme- 
diately necessary that a railroad be maintained. If, with- 
out fulfilling this condition, a community is a growing one, 
entirely dependent for its transportation on the short line 
railroad, or if large numbers of people who work in other 
communities on essential commodities live on the line of 
such short line railroad and are entirely dependent on it for 
transportation, then it would seem to be desirable that such a 
railroad should be insured of future existence. The de- 
velopment of new communities, and the protection: of the 
normal conditions of life for the people is an important 
function of the government in the war emergency. Develop- 
ing communities must be encouraged if the future of the 
country is to be made secure, and it would be no ultimate 
economy to save money by abandoning a railroad if the 
equivalent, or more, were lost by making people, dependent 
on that railroad, move to other communities. 

Reduced .to lowest terms, it would seem that the only 
railroad that can be left to its fate is the railroad which 
ought never to have been built, and which might better now 
be scrapped. 

The owners of the short lines naturally recognize that 
the control of routings is the power of the Railroad Admin- 
istration which affects them most, and they urge particu- 
larly that if left out of federal control an arrangement be 
made whereby routings in their favor will be observed. Such 
an arrangement would seem to be entirely impracticable, for 
it would destroy one of the most valuable gains resulting 
from unified control of railroads, namely,’ the ability to ship 
over the shortest and most direct line and the elimination 
of traffic solicitation. But, on the other points some uni- 
form arrangement and some federal assistance ought to be 
given. 

It would seem that the government should make agree- 
ments with the short lines which are not kept within federal 
control, (a) to assist the short line in financing itself during 
the period of the war, the budget of operating expenses and 
financial requirements of the short line to be subject to 
governmental approval and control; (b) that the gov- 
ernment should allow to the short line railroad the same 
percentage of division of rates that it had prior to the be- 
ginning of federal control; (c) that the government should 
insure its pro rata share of car supply; (d) that the govern- 
ment should permit it to make all of its purchases through 
the regional purchasing committee and that it be given the 
benefit of prices: fixed or obtained by the government; and 
(e) that it be given the right to call upon the United States 
Employment Service for labor and stand upon the same 
plane as other railroads. 

This would probably require additional legislation; but 
there is no essential objection to that. The government is 
in a new and uncharted field, and it cannot be expected 
that the first plan and the first law passed in pursuance 
thereof, however wise the framers, will cover every possible 
phase of so widespreading and intricate a problem as tak- 
ing from private ownership and control and placing in 
federal control the vast railroad transportation system of 
this country. 


SANForD H. E. FREunND, 
Assistant General Counsel, Great Northern. 
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of New York Connecting Railroad 


Link Between the Pennsylvania and the New Haven Eliminates 
Eleven and Thirteen Mile Car Ferry Routes 


HE NEW YorkK CONNECTING RAILROAD, constructed and 
i owned jointly by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
and the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Company, forms an important connecting link in the heart 
of greater New York City between the existing railroad lines 
of these two companies. It is used both for freight and pas- 
senger service, separate tracks being provided for each. The 
connection with the New Haven Railroad is at Port Morris 
and the connection with the Pennsylvania Railroad for pas- 
senger service is at Sunnyside Yard in Long Island City, 
from which point through trains are operated into the Penn- 
sylvania Station, New York, via the Pennsylvania tunnels 
under the East River. The two-track freight line extends 
from the New Haven connection at Port Morris to Fresh 
Pond Junction, thence over the Long Island Railroad to Bay 
Ridge, from which point a short car ferry (about three miles 
long) completes the connection with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company’s main freight terminal at Greenville, N. J., 
on New York Bay. The New York Connecting Railroad 
with its connections with other railroads is shown in Fig. 1. 
The principal New York Connecting Railroad data are as 
follows: 


Length of two-track passenger line, Port Morris to Sunnyside 


MND 6.066 sR ahwk wwids 4 Veet nang lia Seba eRe ee ee eek 5 
Length of two-track freight line, Port Morris to Fresh Pond 

tnction, MilES 2... scccerssccccsecs See eee 8 
Length of two-track freight line, Port Morris to Bay Ridge, miles 20 
Maximum grade westbound, approaching Hell Gate bridge, two 

Miles, Pe CONE... 10. cccsccccccccseccserossesevcececcsese 1.2 
Maximum grade eastbound, approaching Hell Gate bridge, 1.7 

miles, per cent........ < So akceeile ack. e eine Mane eee ates einem ke 72 
Length of four-track passenger and freight section, Port Morris 

to Sunnyside Junction, miles...........ccccceeesccccccess 3.8 
Length of Hell Gate bridge between abutments, ft...........- 977 
Length of Hell Gate bridge outside of towers, ft.........++-+++- 1,150 
Cleared height of bridge above mean high water, ft............ 135 
Cost of Bell Gate Bridges .. cccccscccvcccccvseceseoiecescess $4,000,000 
Cost of the New York Connecting Railroad. ...........eee+eee- 30,000,000 
Total cost of line, including the Bay Ridge improvement........ 40,000,000 


Method of Operation 


Formerly, the interchange of a few passenger trains be- 
tween the Pennsylvania and the New Haven Systems was 
by a car ferry route of about 11 miles from Jersey City to 
Harlem River and the freight interchange was by a still 
longer ferry, about 13 miles, between Greenville and Oak 
Point. As these float services were conducted by the New 
Haven, the New York Connecting which takes their place 
is operated entirely by the New Haven. 

For satisfactory operation in ccnnection with the New 
Haven Railroad's electric passenger service between New 
York and New Haven it was decided to electrify the pas- 
senger tracks of the New York Connecting Railroad so that 
through trains may be operated into the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, New York, without changing engines. This electrifica- 
tion has been carried out by the single-phase, overhead cate- 
nary trolley system of the same operating characteristics at 
that employed on the New Haven, the current delivered 
being at 11,000 volts and 25 cycles. The New Haven pas- 
senger locomotives used in this service are of the A.C.-D.C. 
type and are, therefore, capable of operating through the East 
River tunnels, which are equipped with third rail into the 
Pennsylvania Station, the change from overhead to third rail 
operation being effected at the east end of Sunnyside Yard. 
Power for operating the trains on the New York Connecting 
Railroad is supplied direct to the trolleys from the New 
Haven System at Port Morris without auxiliary transmission 
or feed wires as these are not necessary for the present pas- 
senger service. 


Trolley Supporting Structures 


Two general types of structures are used for supporting 
the overhead catenary trolley. Where the track is located on 
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the ordinary type of right-of-way tubular pole structures 
(either with cross-catenary supporting spans or with 
brackets) similar in design to those used for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad electrification at Philadelphia have been adopted; 
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Fig. 2. Type of Post Used to Span Bridge Expansion Joints 


on the bridges and viaducts it is not feasible to use this 
type of construction and here substantial structural steel 
bridges are employed. 

On the steel viaduct either side of Hell Gate, the bridges 





Fig. 1. 


are supported on heavy double brackets riveted directly to 
the girders underneath the track. As most of these supports 
are at expansion joints between the deck girders, it was neces- 
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sary to separate these brackets in order to provide fer ex- 
pansion and obtain satisfactory widths of bearing. The 
bolts on one side of each post fit into slotted holes to allow 
for movements due to temperature changes. Because of this 
width of base, posts with curved members were used on the 
trolley bridges as shown in Fig. 2. The cross-beams on these 
bridges are built up of double channels laced together and 
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Fig. 3. Trolleys Are Supported on Hell Gate Bridge by At- 
taching the Cross Wires to the Steel Members 
of the Bridge 


reinforced at the center by sag braces. A special bridge 
which is similar in design to the other structures except that 
the truss is considerably deeper is used to carry signals. 

Within Hell Gate Bridge the trolleys are supported by 
cross-wires attached to the steel members of the bridge, mak- 
ing a very light, inconspicuous sys- 
tem not detracting from the appear- 
ance of the bridge, as is shown in 
Fig. 3. At either end of Little 
Hell Gate Bridge ornamental rein- 
forced concrete bridge towers are 
used to support a cross-beam for 
carrying the trolleys. One of these 
beams is also used as a safety 
anchor for the trolleys. This is 
shown in first illustration. 

On Bronx Kill Bridge, Fig. 4, 
the trolley insulators are attached 
directly to overhead steel members 
with safety anchors at each end. 
At Port Morris on the north end 
where the tracks approach the 
junction with New Haven the 
trolleys are supported on single 
track structural brackets part of 
which also support certain of the 
New Haven trolleys of the line to 
Harlem River. These may be seen 
in the background of Fig. 5, the 
structure in the foreground being 
of special design for the transition 
between the two types. On the 
southern approach where the rail- 
road is carried on fill between con- 
crete retaining walls for about 
3,000 feet, the trolley structures 
rest on the retaining walls and are 
similar to those on the steel viaduct, except that the sides 
of the posts are parallel instead of being curved. 

Between this retaining wall section and Sunnyside Junc- 
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tion which is the head of the four-track railroad where the 
passenger tracks leave the freight line for the connection at 
Sunnyside Yard, there are several trolley supports consisting 
of guyed tubular poles with cross-catenary wires to support 
_the trolley, as shown in Fig. 6. Between Sunnyside Junc- 
tion and Woodside avenue on the passenger line, trolley sup- 
ports are of the two-track guyed tubular bracket type and 
beyond Woodside avenue they are single track tubular 
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Fig. 4. On Bronx Kill Bridge, the Trolley Insulators Are 
Attached Directly to Overhead Steel Members 


brackets without guys. This type of construction is shown 
in Fig. 7. 


Catenary Trolley System 


As the New York Connecting Railroad is to be maintained 
and operated by the New Haven Railroad, details of hard- 
ware that have become standard on the New Haven System 
have been followed closely. The trolleys have been erected 
over the passenger tracks throughout their length, and over 
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Fig. 5. Transition Structure Used Between Two Different 
Types of Trolley Construction 


the westbound freight track from Port Morris to the top of 
the grade at Hell Gate Bridge to permit electric pushers to 
be used to help the freight trains up the grade. 

The trolley system consists of a 9/16 in., 7-strand, extra 
high strength galvanized steel catenary messenger supporting 
with hangers a 2/0 B. & S. gage grooved copper auxiliary 
messenger and 3/0 B. & S. gage grooved high strength bronze 
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trolley wire. The hangers consist of '% in. galvanized iron 
rods screwed into a clamp that engages the messenger at the 
upper end. On tangents the hangers screw into a clamp 
at the lower end that is attached to the copper auxiliary mes- 
senger. On curves the lower end of the hanger is used as 
a bolt to hold a clamp which engages both the auxiliary 
messenger and the contact trolley. The spacing of the 
hangers on tangents is approximately 30 ft. with two bolted 
clamps between each pair of hangers attaching the contact 
trolley to the auxiliary messenger. On curves the hangers 
are placed about 15 ft. apart. A typical view of the trolley 
supports and the trolleys on a curve is shown in Fig. 8. 

The trolley is insulated from the structures by three 10 in. 
free swinging porcelain discs, similar to those used in the 
yards of the New Haven Railroad. An insulator arrange- 
ment of this kind has the advantage of economy, insulation, 
ample strength and, most important of all, provides insur- 
ance against interruption to service due to the failure of any 
one insulator unit. In anchoring and sectionalizing the cate- 
nary system three 6 ft. wood strain insulators have been used 
in multiple with an equalizing yoke. 

At each trolley bridge on tangents there is a steady to 
prevent excessive swinging of the trolley during high winds. 
These steadies are insulated from the structures by strings 
of three porcelain insulators similar to those used to support 
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Fig. 6. Guyed Tubular Poles with Cross-Catenary Wires to 
Support the Trolley Are Used Where the Passenger 
Tracks Leave the Freight Line 


the trolley. The trolleys are insulated from each other by 
single 6 ft. wood strain insulators. No steadies or pull-offs 
are used on curves, the system floating naturally into an in- 
clined position. The height of the contact trolley above the 
top of rail on and between Bronx Kiil and Hell Gate bridges 
is 18 ft. because of overhead structural clearances within the 
bridges. Either side of these points the trolley rises to a 
normal height of 22 ft. above the rail. 


Transmission Lines 


The four-track structural trolley bridges are fixed on each 
side with tubular bonnet poles cemented into the structural 
posts. Cross arms are provided to carry four high voltage 
wires on the upper arm and two on the lower arm. At pres- 
ent there are no wires on the upper arms, as the extent of the 
present electrification does not require trolley feed wires. 
The lower arms each carry 2/0 B. & S. gage power wires 
for the signal system. ‘These are mounted on a New Haven 
standard insulator for 11,000 volts, although the initial volt- 
age is only 2,200. In case of failure on one side the current 
will be automatically thrown to the circuit on the other side. 

On the passenger connection between Sunnyside Junction 
and Sunnyside Yard the signals are fed by a single 2,200 
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volt rubber-insulated cable, which is carried on a ™% in. 
Siemens-Martin steel cable outside of the one- and two-track 
bracket structures. A switch at Sunnyside Junction auto- 
matically throws this cable onto the power circuit that is 
energized. On these structures a cross-arm is provided for 
four future trolley feeders. 

A % in. galvanized Siemens-Martin ground wire has 
been run on top of the bonnet poles on both sides of the 
four-track bridges and on the top of the single post struc- 
tures. 

At each signal bridge on the viaduct circuits have. been 
_run between the signals and relay boxes which are on top of 
the concrete piers and against the steel girders. Access has 
been provided to the relay box by means of ladders and 
platforms. 

The rails used on the New York Connecting Railroad are 
the Pennsylvania Railroad standard 125-lb. steel rail. Each 
joint is bonded with two No. 1/0 duplex pin terminal bonds, 
similar to those used on the New Haven Railroad, except 
that the thickness of web in the extra heavy rail required a 
slightly longer terminal. 


Communication Lines 


For the purpose of railroad communication a telephone 
and telegraph conduit line has been built connecting with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad at Sunnyside Yard, and the New 
Haven Railroad at East 132d street between Harlem River 
and Port Morris, with connections into the railroad towers 
and to frequent telephones on the railroad. 

On the viaduct the conduit line consists of six fibre ducts 

















Guyed Tubular Bracket Type Poles Are Used for 
Single and Double Track Construction 


Fig. 7. 


protected by heavily reinforced concrete and provided with 
steel splicing chambers. In the fill south of the viaduct a 
six-way underground conduit line has been constructed of 
vitrified clay duct encased in concrete. The standard man- 
hole is a pre-cast oval reinforced concrete type with concrete 
covers. Rectangular concrete manholes cast in place have 
been used at special locations and in a short 12-duct section 
west of Woodside avenue. Concrete test houses are pro- 
vided on the passenger section at East 132d street, Sunny- 
side Junction and at Woodside avenue, where the telephone 
cables are terminated for testing and for lateral circuits. 

A 45-pair cable has been installed along the passenger 
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section. This cable is lead-covered and consists of 12 pairs 
No. 13 B. & S. gage copper wire quaded, and 32 pairs No. 
16 B. & S. gage copper wire quaded, and one lead encased 
test pair. The test house at East 132d street is connected 
with the Harlem River Station by an aerial cable. In the 
steel splicing chambers on the viaduct the telephone cable 
has been offset to allow for expansion and contraction of the 
steel girder, which amounts to about three-quarters of an 
inch. On Hell Gate and Little Hell Gate bridges, however, 
the maximum expansion in the bridge system will be about 
10 in. and here the cable has been terminated with potheads 
and flexible rubber insulated cables used for connection be- 
tween the potheads. South of Sunnyside Junction a similar 
cable has been run along the freight line to Bay Ridge, most 
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Fig. 8. Typical Trolley Construction for Use on Curves 
of the way being carried overhead. ‘The poles used are south- 
ern pine impregnated with creosote by the vacuum process. 
This cable line connects with the Long Island Railroad Sys- 
tem at their East New York Substation, a new 24-pair cable 
connecting with Jamaica. 

The principal materials were furnished by the following 
manufacturers: 


Structural bridges ....cccceces Virginia Bridge & Iron Company. 


MOE - <a cae aeneber National Tube Company. 

Steel messenger and ground wire.American Steel & Wire Company. 

Copper auxiliary messenger.....| John A. Roebling’s Sons Company. 
Copper alloy contact trolley....Bridgeport Brass Company, Standard Un- 


derground Cable Company. 
Copper signal transmission wire..John A. Roebling’s Sons Company. 


Bonds .......cseeccecececeeecseAmerican Steel & Wire Company. 
NIL -si7s 5 sr aich'a ag ar eae ene Ohio Brass Company. 
Guy rods ..............+++e-.-American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company. 


MNGOE OURO 65s dacksceaitccdae Atlantic Steel Castings Company. 
Malleable iron castings.........Malleable Iron Fittings Company. 
Catenary hangers and castings..Westirghouse Elec. & Mfg. Company. 


Special bolts, nuts, rods, etc...American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company, 
Thomas Laughlin Company, Greenlie- 
Halliday Company. 

Turnbuckles and sockets....... Thomas Laughlin Company. 

Signal power cable..........¢.. The Okonite Company. 

Vitrified clay duct.....ccccccsee Shawmut Manufacturing Company. 


Communication cable and eqpt..Western Electric Company. 
Pre-cast concrete manholes and 
test houses 


C. F. Massey Company. 


Tue British Boarp oF TRADE is given further powers 
for the restriction of railway passenger traffic by additions 
to the Defense of the Realm Regulations. Authority is now 
given for prescribing the conditions on which tickets may 
be issued and passengers carried, either generally or in 
specified localities, or for journeys exceeding specified dis- 
tances, and for enabling priority to be given on railways to 
any passengers or classes of passengers, and for enabling 
railway companies to refuse to carry passengers, and to re- 
fuse access to stations or trains in order to give priority to 
other passengers, and to remove passengers obtaining such 
access without authority. 






















































































Doings of the United States Railroad Administration 


First Appointments of Federal Managers Announced— 
Administration Meets Shop Labor Troubles 


agers to operate the railroads for the government in- 

stead of for their companies undoubtedly give some 
indication of the policy to be followed in the selection of the 
others, whose names are expected to be given out shortly. 
Five appointments have already been announced and in at 
least four of the cases the men selected are those who would 
naturally have been expected to be picked out. In two 
cases the new federal managers have been presidents, and in 
three cases they have been operating vice-presidents. Mr. 
Stevens, who has been appointed federal manager of that 


Ts APPOINTMENTS already announced of federal man- 





Elisha Lee 


Federal Manager, Pennsylvania Lines 
East 





G. W. Stevens 
Federal Manager, Chesapeake & Ohio 


part of the Chesapeake & Ohio that lies within the Poca- 
hontas region, has been president of his road in charge of 
its operation, while the company had a chairman in New 
York. In the case of the Virginian, Mr. Young, the oper- 
ating president of another road, was appointed in place of 
a president who had his office in Wall Street. Mr. Needles, 
the operating vice-president of the Norfolk & Western, was 
chosen as its federal manager and a similar policy was 
followed in the case of the Baltimore & Ohio and the Penn- 
sylvania, where Mr. Thompson and Mr. Lee were appointed 
in charge of the lines included in the Allegheny region. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Maher, president of the Norfolk & 


J. H. Young 
Federal Manager of the Virginian. 


WasurincTon, D, C. 

Western, might have been appointed federal manager of his 
road, but he was made regional director and, therefore, re- 
quired to give up his direct connection with his own road. 
In the case of the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio 
the presidents have practically occupied the position of 
chairman of the board and as their systems are located in 
two regions, and therefore will have two federal managers, 
the appointment of either as federal manager would have 
been a distinct demotion. 

The appointments already announced show that the in- 
tegrity of many railroad systems is to be considerably dis- 





A. W. Thompson 


Federal Manager, Baltimore & Ohio 
Lines East 





A. C. Needles 
Federal Manager, Norfolk & Western 


turbed by the creation of the new regions because their lines 
extend beyond the regional boundaries. This is the case with 
the Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania, part of whose 
lines are in the Eastern region and part in the Allegheny 
region, and the Chesapeake & Ohio also has lines in both 
the Eastern and Pocahontas Regions. Some smaller lines 
are also added to the jurisdiction of the federal manager 
for the Norfolk & Western. As a result, the jurisdiction 
of a federal manager, as it is apparently the intention that 
they shall report to only one regional director, in a great 
many instances will not correspond to the jurisdiction of 
the former railroad organizations. A similar result will 
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probably be seen when announcement is made of a further 
decentralization of the Western region. 

The selection of federal managers, in addition to the few 
that have been announced, has been under consideration by 
the regional directors who met with Director General Mc- 
Adoo at White Sulphur Springs on Wednesday of this week 
to go over the entire subject with him, so that the appoint- 
ments may be announced this week. 


George W. Stevens 

George W. Stevens, federal manager of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, with headquarters at Richmond, Va., was born on 
June 29, 1851, at Utica, Ohio, and began railway work 
February 1, 1864. He served successively as office mes- 
senger, agent’s clerk and operator on the Baltimore & Ohio 
until February 1, 1870; then as agent, despatcher’s assist- 
ant and train despatcher on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & 
St. Louis. From 1873 to 1890 he was in the service of 
the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific and its successors as fol- 
lows: Eight years train despatcher, two years superintend- 
ent Ohio & Indiana division, 31% years superintendent East- 
ern division; from January 1887 to 1890, assistant gen- 
eral superintendent; on January 1, 1890, he was appointed 
general superintendent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, and then 
to February 1900 he was general manager. Since Febru- 
ary 1, 1900, he served as president of the same road, also 
since March 1910 as president of the Hocking Valley and 
since July 1910 as president of the Chesapeake & Ohio of 
Indiana. 

Elisha Lee 


Elisha Lee, who has been appointed federal manager of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, Lines East of Pittsburgh and 
Erie, with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., was born 
September 24, 1870, at Chicago, and was graduated from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in the class of 
1892. He entered the service of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in November of the same year as a rodman in the office of 
the division engineer, Tyrone division. From August, 1895, 
to October, 1897, he was on leave of absence. In April 
1899, he was appointed assistant supervisor, and two years 
later was promoted to supervisor. In August, 1903, he was 
appointed assistant engineer in the maintenance of way de- 
partment and in April, 1907, was promoted to principal 
assistant engineer on the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 
ington. On March 24, 1909, he was appointed superin- 
tendent of the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk, and two 
years later was promoted to assistant to the general manager 
of the Pennsylvania’ Railroad Lines East of Pittsburgh and 
Erie. In April, 1914, he was appointed general superin- 
tendent of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington with 
office at Wilmington, Del., remaining in that position until 
May, 1916, when he was appointed assistant general man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia; since April 1, 1917, he has served as general 
manager. Mr. Lee served also as chairman of the Confer- 
ence Committee of managers of the eastern railroads of the 
United States from 1912 to 1914. In that position he had 
charge, on behalf of the various railroads interested, of the 
negotiations with the trainmen’s brotherhoods, and of the 
presentation of the railroads’ case in the arbitration of 
employees’ demands for increased pay. In 1915 he became 
chairman of the National Conference Committee of Rail- 
roads, representing practically all the railroads in the United 
States in the controversy with the trainmen. 


A. W. Thompson 


A. W. Thompson who has been appointed federal man- 
ager of the Baltimore & Ohio lines east, with headquarters 
at Baltimore, Md., was born on May 8, 1875, at Erie, Pa., 
and was graduated from Allegheny College, Meadville, in 
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1897, as a civil engineer. The following year he began 
railway work in the engineering department of the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie, and in 1899 was appointed assistant 
engineer of surveys on the Pittsburgh division of the Bal 
timore & Ohio. He was made assistant engineer of the 
Pittsburgh division in 1900, and the following year was 
appointed engineer of the Cumberland division. In 1902 
he returned to Pittsburgh as division engineer, and the 
following year went back to the Cumberland division as 
superintendent. He was transferred to Wheeling, W. Va., 
in 1904 as superintendent of the Wheeling division, and 
from 1907 to April, 1910, he was chief engineer main- 
tenance of way. In April, 1910, he was promoted to chief 
engineer of the Baltimore & Ohio system including the 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, and remained in that posi- 
tion until December, 1910, when he was made general man- 
ager with office at Baltimore, Md., and since April 11, 1912, 
he has been vice-president. 


Arthur C. Needles 


Arthur C. Needles, who has been appointed federal man- 
ager of the Norfolk & Western, was born on January 10, 
1867, at Baltimore, Md. He was educated in the public 
schools and at Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania. He be 
gan railway work in 1882, as a rodman on the Washing- 
ton, Ohio & Southern, and in 1883, became a rodman in 
the engineering department of Norfolk & Western, and was 
then yard clerk and brakeman on the same road. In 1884 
he was made night and day yardmaster, and from April, 
1887, to August, 1890, he was yardmaster first at Pulaski, 
Va., and then at Bluefield, W. Va. On August 1, 1890, 
he was appointed assistant trainmaster and on December 
25, 1898, was made trainmaster of the Radford division. 
He was then for one month assistant superintendent of the 
Pocahontas division, and in June, 1901, was promoted to 
superintendent of the Shenandoah division. The follow- 
ing year he was transferred to the Norfolk division. From 
December, 1902, to February, 1904, he was superintendent 
of the Pocahontas division and was then promoted to gen- 
eral superintendent. In December, 1912, he was appointed 
general manager and subsequently became vice-president 
with headquarters at Roanoke, Va., of the same road. 


Joseph H. Young 


Joseph H. Young, who has been appointed federal mana- 
ger of the Virginian Railway, was born Janury 17, 1864, 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, and was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Utah. He began railway work in 1882, with 
the Utah Central as office boy and warehouseman, and 
was later agent and operator at various stations, and then 
bill clerk on the same road. He was with the Union Pacific 
as ticket clerk and train agent at Ogden, Utah, from 1883 
to 1886, and was superintendent of the Utah division of the 
same road from 1891 to 1902. From 1886 to 1889 he was 
traveling passenger agent of the Chicago & North Western, 
and then to 1891 was general agent of the Salt Lake & 
Eastern, and general superintendent of the Utah Central. 
Mr. Young was general superintendent of the Rio Grande 
Western, now part of the Denver & Rio Grande, at Salt 
Lake City, for two years from 1902, and then became gen- 
eral superintendent and later general manager of the 
Colorado & Southern at Denver. For a short time during 
1907, he was general superintendent of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco. He was general superintendent of the Southern 
Pacific at San Francisco from 1907 to 1910, and in the latter 
year was elected president of the Alaska Steamship Company, 
the Northwestern Steamship Company, Ltd., the Northwest- 
ern Commercial Company, the Northwestern Fisheries Com- 
pany, and the North Coast Lighterage Company, and vice- 
president of the Copper River & Northwestern. From May, 
1912, to January, 1914, he was president of the Spokane 
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Portland and Seattle, the Oregon Trunk Railway, the Ore- 
gon Electric Railway, the United Railways, the Spokane & 
Inland Empire, the Pacific & Eastern, and the Dalles, Port- 
land & Astoria Navigation Company, with office at Portland, 
Ore. In May, 1914, he was elected president of the Norfolk 
Southern, which position he now leaves to become federal 
manager of the Virginian Railway as above noted. 


Railroad Administration Has Labor Troubles 


The Government does not propose to tolerate strikes as a 
method of securing wage increases and those who attempt 
to employ that method were characterized in effect as friends 
of the Kaiser in a telegram addressed by Director General 
McAdoo to the officers of the various organizations of rail- 
way shop employees on May 30 as his comment on the ac- 
tion of shop employees of the Southern Railway at Alex- 
andria, Va., who went out on strike on May 28 as a protest 
because the increase in wages awarded them in the director 
general’s wage order was smaller than they considered sat- 
isfactory. 

Mr. McAdoo’s telegram, reminding the shopmen that 
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report of the Railroad Wage Commission and he had or- 
dered a minimum of 55 cents an hour for such employees, 
but general dissatisfaction with the rates was expressed 
throughout the Southeast, where the wages had recently 
been fixed by arbitration on an eight-hour basis, as well as 
from other parts of the country. 

The first manifestation of the complaint in the form of 
a strike was at the Alexandria shops, where between 300 
and 400 men stayed away from their work on May 28. 
The strike apparently was not authorized by the organiza- 
tions and on the following day, after conferences between 
the men and J. F. Anderson, acting president of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, with E. C. Sasser, su- 
perintendent of motive power of the Southern, they agreed to 
return to work. It was also reported that strikes were con- 
templated on other roads but the assurance that the board 
would soon meet to take up the matter induced the men to 
remain at work. 

Director General McAdoo’s telegram, sent to the execu- 
tives of the various shop craft unions, was as follows: 

“The strike of certain shopmen, machinists, etc., in the 
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they are now government employees and declaring that any 
complaints as to the wage decision should be referred to the 
new Board of Wages and Working Conditions was also in- 
tended as a general reply to many protests which have been 
sent to the Railroad Administration that the increases 
ordered represent little or no advance in the case of many 
classes of employees who had already received from the 
railroads enough to approximate or exceed the new scales. 
A large proportion of these protests came from representa- 
tives of the shop employees and others whose wages as fixed 
in the order were less than the same men could receive by 
leaving their railroad work for munitions plants or other 
government contract work where the wages are high. The 
complaints were referred to W. S. Carter, director of the 
division of labor, who telegraphed replies saying that the 
new wage board had been created to adjust such conditions. 
Special consideration to the case of the shop employees had 
been given by Director General McAdoo in revising the 


railroad shops at Alexandria, Va., has created a very pain- 
ful impression on the public mind. I cannot believe that 
these men knew what they were doing. They are all em- 
ployees now of the United States Government. They are 
not employees of any railroad corporation, therefore, this 
was a strike against the Government of the United States. 
It is the first time in the history of our Government that 
any of its employees have attempted a strike against their 
Government. Such action is incredible. For the good of 
our beloved country and for the honor of railroad men in 
the service everywhere, I hope that there will be no repeti- 
tion of what every one must condemn as unpatriotic in the 
highest degree. 

“The Government cannot, of course, be coerced or intim- 
idated by any of its employees. It is anxious to do justice 
to all, and will do justice to all as far as it is possible to 
measure justice. Recognizing that there are probable in- 
equalities in the recommendations of the Wage Commission 
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which should be impartially considered and dealt with, I 
appointed in my General Order No. 27, dated May 25, a 
Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions, com- 
posed of three representatives of labor and three representa- 
tive railroad men, whose duty it is to hear and to pass upon 
all petitions and complaints. Every class of employees or 
parts of classes of employees who feel that they have just 
ground for complaint under the wage decision should sub- 
mit their cases promptly to this board, and they will be given 
just and impartial consideration. The American people 
have just been called upon to pay largely increased freight 
and passenger rates for the purpose of paying in part the 
increased wages, amounting to more than $300,000,000 
awarded to railroad employees. 

“Suppose they should strike against the Government be- 
cause they do not think they are fairly treated in being 
forced to pay these increases for the benefit of railroad labor, 
what would happen to our country? Suppose the railroad 
officers should strike because they disliked the orders of the 
government, and should refuse to obey them, what would 
happen to them? Suppose that railroad employees should 
strike against the decisions of their government and hamper 
the operation of the railroads at a time when transportation 
is essential to protect the hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can boys now fighting on the battlefields of Europe to save 
the lives and property and liberty of railroad employees serv- 
ing here at home, what would happen to our country? 

“The Kaiser probably would get it. We cannot all get 
exactly what we want in this world, nor can we win this 
war unless each and every citizen is willing to submit to 
the laws of the land and to the decisions of those in authority. 

“We railroad men particularly must give unswerving and 
loyal support to our government, no matter what our indi- 
vidual views and disappointments may be, relying upon a 
fair hearing of our complaints and the justice of our cause, 
and accepting patriotically the final decisions of those in 
authority who under our laws are charged with the respons- 
ibility of making them. 

“While in the German drive now going on the sons of 
railroad men and the sons of Americans of every class are 
dying on the battlefields of France to save America and 
democracy in the world, shall there be found among us any 
set of men who are unwilling to sacrifice something of their 
personal views and individual desires to support America’s 
heroes, who are making the supreme sacrifice for us? 

“T earnestly hope that from one end of this great land to 
the other it may never be said again that any railroad man, 
officer, or employee was so unpatriotic as to strike against 
his own government when it is in the midst of the most 
perilous war of all history. It is the highest duty of pa- 
triotic men to remain at their posts with the railroads, where 
they are so urgently needed for the safety of the country, 
and to rely upon the Board of Railroad Wages and Work- 
ing Conditions and the director general for the just con- 
sideration of their claims. 

“T am sure that I can count 
urge upon your men by wire the 
the course I have suggested.” 

When, in spite of this appeal, word was received that 
the employees of the Silvis shops of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific had gone on strike, demanding an increase to 75 
cents an hour, J. A. Franklin, assistant to the director of 
the division of labor, was despatched to the scene to in- 
vestigate the situation. 

The Board of Wages and Working Conditions, created 
in the director general’s wage order, held its first meeting 
at Washington on Saturday, June 1, and organized by elect- 
ing G. H. Sines, vice-president of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, as chairman, and F. F. Gaines, 
formerly superintendent of motive power of the Central of 
Georgia, as vice-chairman. The other members are J. J. 
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Dermody, vice-president of the Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers; A. O. Wharten, president of the railway em- 
ployees’ department of the American Federation of Labor; 
C. E. Lindsey, formerly division engineer of the New York 
Central; and W. E. Morse, formerly general manager of 
the Denver & Salt Lake. 

Representatives of the shop craft unions appeared at a 
hearing before the Board of Wages and Working Conditions 
on Monday and urged that the wage scale ordered by Director 
General McAdoo be not put into effect until it is revised, say- 
ing that great dissatisfaction would be created, and that it 
might be impossible to avoid many strikes. They pronounced 
the proposed scale as applied to the shop employees to be in- 
equitable, saying that it would nullify all the reforms that 
have been worked out in their wage scales since 1915, because 
the proposed increases are based on the wages of December 
31, 1915, whereas since then there has been a considerable re- 
adjustment in wages as the result of arbitration. In place 
of the new scale proposed, they asked for the rates which 
they had originally asked at the hearing before the Railroad 
Wage Commission, which included an eight-hour standard 
day, six days a week, time and a half for overtime, 75 cents 
an hour for most classes of employees, and 561% cents an hour 
for car men of less than four years’ experience. They urged 
speedy action to revise the scale in order to prevent an exodus 
of employees to shipyards and munitions plants, and based 
their claims for higher pay principally on the comparison 
with the wages and conditions in the shipyards. The shop 
employees were represented by J. F. Anderson of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, G. C. Van Dorens of the 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers, Otto E. Hoard of 
the Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers, John J. Purcell of 
the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, J. S. Wilds of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Car Men, and D. M. Jewell of the 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders and 
Helpers. They claimed to represent directly 250,000 men 
and approximately 500,000 men,.including the employees not 
members of the organizations. G. H. Sines, chairman of the 
board, explained that Director General McAdoo is anxious to 
see justice done for all classes of railroad employees. 


I. C. C. Authorizes Special Supplements 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, which is given 
authority in the railroad control act to review the increased 
rates ordered by the director general, is issuing the neces- 
sary orders to enable the director general to comply with 
the law in the filing of the tariffs which are to go into 
effect on June 10 and June 25. In his statement announc- 
ing the proposed increases issued on May 25, which was 
published on May 27, Mr. McAdoo said that in making 
the rates effective a simple form of tariff authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission must be used and that 
this would lead to the temporary disregard, to some extent, 
of established groupings and differentials. A few days 
later the commission gave out copies of special permission 
orders, No. 45,950 and No. 45,951, “for the use of com- 
mon carriers under federal control,” modifying the provi- 
sions of its tariff circular rules to permit the carriers to file 
special supplements to their freight and passenger and bag- 
gage tariffs, respectively, in abbreviated form in order that 
they may begin to secure the advantage of the increased 
revenues on the scheduled dates. The form of the special 
supplements is prescribed in the orders. A similar proce- 
dure was followed in the 15 per cent rate case last year in 
order to expedite the proceedings. 

Special Permission No. 45,950, which applies to freight 
tariffs, is as follows: 

“Whereas, The President of the United States through 
the director general, United States Railroad Administration, 
has initiated and prescribed freight rates to be applied on 
all freight traffic carried by railroad and steamship lines 
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under federal control, except the traffic carried entirely by 
water to'and from foreign countries, as set forth in Gen- 
eral Order No. 28, dated May 25, 1918, of said director 
- general; 

“And Whereas, The director general, United States Rail- 
road Administration, has requested such modification of the 
tariff rules of the commission as will permit said carriers 
under federal control to file special supplements to freight 
tariffs in abbreviated form and to permit filing with this 
commission by such carriers freight tariffs and effective sup- 
plements which have not been heretofore filed, thereby en- 
abling carriers under federal control, in the present emer- 
gency, to secure in an economical and expeditious manner 
increased revenues to be derived from increases in freight 
rates initiated and prescribed, in said General Order No. 
28, of May 25, 1918; and 

“It appearing, That the commission’s rules and regula- 
tions, ‘Tariff Circular 18-A, in section (i) of Rule 4 require 
an explicit statement of the rates, in cents or in dollars and 
cents, per 100 lb., per barrel or other package, per ton or 
per car, together with the name or designation of the places 
from and to which they apply; in section (e) of Rule 9 
limit the number of, and the volume of effective supple- 
ments to any tariff and forbid supplements to tariffs issued 
in loose-leaf form; in section (k) of Rule 9 prohibit a 
change in any rate sought to be increased by a rate which 
is under suspension by order of the commission; and in 
section (a) of Rule 54 provide that rates filed must be 
allowed to go into effect, and cannot be changed for at 
least 30 days after the date when the rates have become 
effective; 

“Jt is ordered, That the provisions of Tariff Circular 18-A 
in Rules 4 (i), 9 (e), 9 (k), and 54 (a), be, and they are 
hereby, temporarily waived in the particulars hereinafter set 
forth, but not otherwise, as to, and confined to, special sup- 
plements filed under authority hereof by common carriers 
under federal control; Provided, That there shall not be 
in effect at any time more than one such special supplement 
to the same tariff; and 

“It is further ordered, That said carriers under federal 
control be, and they are hereby, permitted to file special 
supplements to freight tariffs to provide for cancellations, 
minimum weights, minimum charges, and increases in rates 
and charges by the percentages or amounts set forth in said 
general order of the director general; and such special sup- 
plements shall be in form as follows.” 

The special supplement form includes a table of increased 
rates which is made effective by the following: ‘Effective 
June 25, 1918, all rates then in effect named in tariffs 
enumerated herein and in prior supplements thereto, as in- 
dicated, to each of which tariffs this is a special supple- 
ment, are increased to the rates shown in column B in table 
of rates on pages — to — inclusive, hereof. If a prior 
supplement thereto contains rates to become effective upon 
a later date as indicated thereon, such rates will, on such 
later effective date, be increased to the rates shown in Col- 
umn B in the table of rates.” It is also stated that the 
supplement does not increase charges for terminal or transit 
services or facilities, switching, weighing, demurrage, car 
service, transfer, diversion, reconsignment, refrigeration, 
icing, storage, elevation or other special services. Other 
rules regarding the application of the rates are given. 

The special permission as to passenger fares and baggage 
charges is similar in form and modifies the rules which re- 
quire an explicit ‘statement of the fares in cents or in 
dollars and cents, together with the name of the places 
from and to which they apply, which limit the number of 
supplements, which prohibit a change in any fare sought 
to be increased by a fare which is under suspension by 
order of the commission and which provide for 30 days’ 
filing of tariffs. It is provided that the increased fares 
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may be stated by the use of any of the three following 
plans, viz: . 

By a mileage table of fares when the distances are pub- 
lished in the tariff which is to be supplemented. 

By a table, where the fares in tariff as amended are 
specifically named, providing that the increased fares will 
be as named in the special supplement. 

By the publication of specific fares, in cents or in dol- 
lars and cents, from and to specified points, and to provide 
that fares from and to other important points will be made 
by use of extension basis, also to omit temporarily the un- 
important points. 

The rate tables prescribed for the special supplement are 
to show that where the mileage or rate published in tariff 
or effective supplement is as shown in Column 1 the fare 
in coaches will be as shown in Column 2, the fare in stand- 
ard sleeping or parlor cars will be as shown in Column 3 
and the fares in tourist sleeping cars will be as shown in 
Column 4. Additional details are prescribed as to con- 
structing fares on a mileage basis and other tariff features. 


Protests Against Increased Rates 


A flood of protests against the new rates ordered by the 
director general in General Order No. 28 has poured in 
upon the Railroad Administration by letters, telegrams and 
personal calls. While there are many complaints because 
of the size of the increase, which came as somewhat of a 
surprise to those who have listened to predictions in the past 
that the government could raise wages and reduce rates at 
the same time, the bulk of the protests were directed to the 
disturbance in rate relationships which will result from the 
plan of putting the increases into effect and readjusting them 
afterwards. Some of the complaints came from state rail- 
road commissions, some of whose rates are said to be in- 
creased two and three fold. 

The director general on May 31 announced the appoint- 
ment by the regional directors of traffic committees to deal 
in their respective territories with all questions as to freight 
rates arising under General Order No. 28. These included 
the following committees whose appointment has heretofore 
been announced as succeeding the various traffic associations 
and rate committees to deal with general rate matters: 


Eastern Freight Traffic Committee.—B. Campbell, chairman, 143 Liberty 
street, New York City, for Official Classification territory. 

Southern Freight Traffic Committee.—Randall Clifton, chairman, Walton 
building, Atlanta, Ga., for Southern Classification territory. 

Western Freight Traffic Committee.—-A. C. Johnson, chairman, Transporta- 


tion building, Chicago, for Western Classification territory. 
The following district freight traffic committees have also 
been appointed : 
New England District Freight 
South Station, Boston, Mass. 
Trunk Line District Freight Committee.—H. C. 
Liberty street, New York City, N. Y. 


Committee.—H,. L. Kentfield, chairman, 


Burnett, chairman, 143 


Trunk Line District Coal and Coke Committee.—E. B. Crosley, chairman, 
Reading Terminzl, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Central District Freight Committee.—C. J. Brister, chairman, Transporta- 
tion building, Ch.cago, Ill. 


Central District Coal and Coke Committee.—J. C. Venning, chairman, 804 
Penna. Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chicago District Freight Trafic Committee.—F. P. 
Transportation building, Chicago, IIl. 

St. Louis District Freight Traffic Committee.—J., L. West, chairman, Century 
building, St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul District Freight Traffic Committee.—H. M. Pearce, chairman, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Eyman, chairman, 


Kansas City District Freight Traffic Committee.—D. R. Lincoln, chairman, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Portland District Freight Traffic Committee.—F. W. Robinson, chairman, 
Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco District Freight Traffic Committee.—W. G. Barnwell, chair- 


man, San Francisco, Cal. 


The announcement says: 

“The director general invites the co-operation of the ship- 
ping public in working out a satisfactory adjustment of 
freight rates on the higher level now necessary. All shippers 
who desire to make suggestions as to the maintenance of 
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established differentials, or the re-adjustment of freight rates 
under General Order No. 28, may present their views through 
the freight traffic officers of the railroads serving them; but 
if shippers feel, after presenting such matters to their home 
roads, that they want their views given further consideration, 
the freight committee for the territory or district involved will 
be glad to hear and consider any proposal or suggestion the 
shippers have to offer.”’ 

Under an administrative order all protests were referred to 
the division of public service and accounting but after a con- 
ference it was decided to refer them to the local freight com- 
mittees. All telegraphic inquiries were answered but the let- 
ters received were so numerous that early in the week it had 
not been possible to give replies to them. Clifford Thorne’s 
protest arrived in advance of the issuance of the order, based 
on newspaper predictions as to the amount of the proposed 
increase. It was in the form of a memorial addressed to 
the director general, signed by representatives of western 
and central western live stock and petroleum and grain 
shippers’ associations which, he said, have a combined mem- 
bership of over a million. 

The memorial pronounced the proposed increase a travesty 
on justice and attempted to remind the director general that 
the increase does not mean just one payment of the estimated 
billion dollars, but a billion dollars annually, “equivalent 
to more than 6 per cent on the par value of all railroad 
securities outstanding.” It is stated that an advance of 20 
per cent in passenger fares and 5 per cent in freight rates 
would take care of the largest estimate on the proposed wage 
increase and that the shippers should not be expected to pay 
all the increased expenses of the railroads resulting from the 
war. Mr. Thorne also points out that the director general 
has surrounded himself with a staff composed exclusively. 
with a few rare exceptions, of former railroad officials, who 
would be unconsciously biased by the general desire of the 
railroads to have rates on a high level in case they are re- 
turned to private management or even in case government 
ownership should follow, because the net income at the time 
might be a factor in determining the purchase price. These 
circumstances, he said, render it imperative that the recom- 
mendations made by the director general’s staff should not be 
followed until the shippers have been heard from. It is de- 
clared to be impossible to state at the present time what econ- 
omies may be effected by the unification of the railroads under 
government control and the falling off of net income for one 
or a few months is said to be of little significance. It is 
declared that the guaranty to the railroads, based on their 
net income for the past three years, is a war measure and 
should be borne by the people as a whole rather than by 
the shippers, who are denied any protection from the increased 
costs in their business. 

Mr. Thorne had previously wired to the commission for 
a hearing on the subject of oil rates, but the commission had 
to inform him that it could do nothing in advance of a for- 
mal complaint after the effective date of the tariffs. Mr. 
Thorne was given an appointment with Director Prouty on 
June 4 to talk over the matter. 

A meeting of representatives of the state railroad commis- 
sions consisting of the executive committee and the special 
war service committee of the National Association of Rail- 
road and Public Utilities Commissioners, was held at Wash- 
ington on June 4 and 5 at the call of C. E. Elmquist, Wash- 
ington representative of the association. The meeting was 
also attended by some of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
members who were formerly state commissioners. Mr. Elm- 
quist had written a letter to Mr. McAdoo on May 16, re- 
questing a consultation with the state commissioners before 
rates were increased and expressing the opinion that under 
the federal control act the President cannot initiate intra- 
state rates except in accordance with the laws of the several 
states. He, therefore, suggested not only that the state com- 
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missions be consulted about the proposed increase and the 
effect it would have upon the public and the revenues of the 
carriers in the several states, but also that the director gen- 
eral comply with the local laws by filing intrastate tariffs. 
He also asked for an opportunity to examine the proposed 
tariffs or any memoranda outlining the proposed increase in 
advance, as the representative of the state commissions. Mr. 
McAdoo did not answer the letter, but on May 27, after an 
nouncement of the proposed increase, sent a telegram to the 
state commissions expressing the hope that they would under- 
stand the necessity for the increase and regretting that he 
had not been able to consult with them beforehand. 

The new rates will bear rather heavily upon the iron and 
steel industry and manufacturers of these products, many 
of whom have government contracts on a lump sum basis, so 
that their profits will be greatly reduced unless an allowance 
is made for the increased rates. The railroads in Central 
Freight Association territory had already initiated an increase 
in iron and steel rates from a commodity to a class rate basis, 
before the general order was issued, by filing with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission applications for permission to 
file tariffs. 

Most of the protests against the higher passenger fares 
come from state commissions and users of mileage books, 
who must turn in their unexpired mileage on June 10 for 
exchange. It has been announced that unexpired commuta- 
tion tickets will be honored until they are used up and will 
not be cancelled on June 10. 

It has been reported that the electric interurban railways 
would also file applications with the state commissions and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for increases in their 
fares to 3 cents a mile and that the Pullman Company would 
propose a minimum of $2 for overnight rates in sleeping 
cars in place of $1.50. 

It has been announced that round trip excursion passenger 
rates to the Pacific Coast will be made this year on a 
basis 20 per cent higher than last year’s rates. This rate 
was allowed for the convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs at San Francisco in July. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued special 
permission order No. 47,060 prescribing a form of tariff sup- 
plement to be used in putting into effect the order of the 
director general that officers, enlisted men, and nurses of the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps, when traveling at their own 
expense, shall be allowed to purchase tickets at one-third of 
the regular rates. 

The commission has also issued a supplemental order mod- 
ifvying its outstanding orders fixing rates for the future to 
permit the rates and fares ordered by the director general 
to be made effective. 

Canadian railways have also filed applications with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to advance 
rates on their traffic within the United States to the level of 
the new rates ordered by Director General McAdoo. 


Commerce Counsel for the Railroad Administration 


R. Walton Moore, of Washington, D. C., who as com- 
merce counsel for the Southeastern railroads has been a 
prominent figure in rate litigation before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and who represented the southeast- 
ern lines in the fifteen per cent case, has been taken over 
as a member of the staff of the Railroad Administration as 
assistant general counsel in charge of matters before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In this position Mr. 
Moore will have charge of representing the administration 
in the proceedings to ensue before the commission in con- 
nection with the large number of protests and the readjust- 
ment of the rates to preserve existing relationship as far as 
possible. Frank W. Gwathmey, who has been associated 
with Mr. Moore, has also become connected with the legal 
department of the Railroad Administration. 




































Four Express Companies to Be Consolidated 


One Company to Be Agent for Railroad Administration Under 
Private Management But Will Share Profits 


United States, the Adams Express Company, the Ameri- 
; can Express Company, Wells Fargo & Company, and 
the Southern Express Company, are to be combined into a 
new company, effective on July 1, to be known probably as 
the American Railroad Express Company, which will be 
given virtually a monopoly of the express business by a con- 
tract with the United States Railroad Administration for the 
carrying on of the express business for all the railroads under 
federal control. 
This plan, which has been worked out after several weeks 


5 be: FOUR PRINCIPAL express companies operating in the 





B. D. Caldwell, 
Chairman of the Board 


of negotiations between the representatives of the express 
companies and the division of public service and accounting 
of the Railroad Administration, has been sanctioned by the 
director general in place of the plan earlier proposed, which 
it is understood was advocated by the express companies, 
for placing the express companies under government opera- 
tion in the manner adopted for the railroads. 

Under this arrangement there will be no government 
guarantee of earnings but the express company will be a 
private corporation acting as the director general’s agent 
for carrying on the express business. The character of the 
service and the character of the rates will be under the di- 
rector general’s control and subject to initiation by him and 
the government will share in any profits above 5 per cent 
on the capital stock. 

Whereas the express companies now have contracts with 
the railroad companies by which they pay to the latter a fixed 
percentage of their gross earnings, usually about 50 per cent, 
for “express privileges,” they will now have but one contract 


with the government and the director general will receive 50% tor general, to use railroad employees, in express service, 
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per cent of the gross earnings. This percentage was ar- 
rived at by taking the average for ten years of the pay- 
ments by the express companies to the railroads. 

Out of the balance of the revenues the express company 
will pay operating expenses and taxes and, if earned, a 
dividend of 5 per cent on the capital stock. If more than 
5 per cent is available for distribution, out of the next 2 
per cent the express company will receive 1 per cent and the 
government 1 per cent; out of the next 3 per cent available 
for distribution the express company will receive 1 per cent 
and the government 2 per cent; any further amounts avail- 
able for distribution will be divided one-quarter to the ex- 
press company and three-quarters to the government. 

An important feature of the arrangement is that the new 
company will be capitalized only to the extent of actual 
property and cash put into the business and it was stipu- 
lated by the government that this should not exceed $40,- 
000,000. The actual amount determined upon is $35,000,- 
000, including that issued to the old companies in proportion 
to the physical properties to the- amount of $30,000,000 





George C. Taylor, 
President 


and $5,000,000 issued at par for cash to represent working 
capital. 

One of the points which received considerable discussion 
during the negotiations was as to whether railroad em- 
ployees should continue to act as agents for the express 
company as station agents now do, receiving as compensa- 
tion a percentage commission on the business handled. 
Under the plan decided upon, while the new express com- 
pany is permitted, upon arranging therefor with the. direc- 
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the entire compensation of all such employees, both for 
railroad and express services, will be fixed and paid by the 
director general and the express company will compensate 
the director general for services rendered by such employees 
to the express company. The Railroad Administration, 
which was represented chiefly in the negotiations by Luther 
M. Walter, assistant to the director of public service and 
accounting, objected to a plan which would give opportunity 
for competition between railroad and express in the person 
of the agent, who might be interested in diverting shipments 
to the express if he were to receive a commission on such 
business. 

The new arrangement will make it possible to avoid a 
great deal of wasteful duplication of facilities and to elim- 
inate a large amount of accounting with the individual rail- 
roads, which while necessary under the old system of sep- 
arate contracts between the express companies and the 
various railroad companies will be unnecessary under the 
new system. 

The offices of the competing companies will be consoli- 
dated or otherwise readjusted to the new conditions and 
new routes will be opened. 

The government should receive as its proportion of the 
express earnings, on the basis of last year’s business about 
$100,000,000 a year in revenue. An application of the ex- 
press companies for a 10 per cent increase in rates is still 
pending before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

A statement announcing the plan issued by the director 
general says: ‘The director general is greatly pleased to in- 
augurate this salutary method of division of profits. The 
express company is given a continuing inducement to ac- 
complish the greatest efficiency and economy, and yet the 
government will enjoy an increasingly great proportion of 
the benefits of all such efficiency and economy.” 


Officers 


George C. Taylor, president of the American Express 
Company, is to be president of the new company. B. D. 
Caldwell, president of Wells Fargo & Co., is to be chair- 
man of the board. William M. Barrett, president of the 
Adams Express Company, will be a director and member 
of the executive committee. The following have been se- 
lected as operating vice--presidents: 

R. E. M. Cowie, now vice president and general manager 
of the American Express Company, will have charge of the 
Atlantic Departments. 

E. A. Stedman, now vice president and general manager 
of Wells Fargo & Co., Chicago, Central Departments. 

C. D. Summy, general manager of the American Express 
Company at Chicago, in charge of Southwestern Depart- 
ments. 

A. Christesen, vice president and general manager of 
Wells Fargo & Co., San Francisco, in charge of Pacific 
Departments. 

E. M. Williams, vice president in charge of traffic for the 
Adams Express Company, in charge of Southeastern De- 
partments. 

F. M. Holbrook, vice president in charge of traffic of 
Wells Fargo & Co., New York, will be located at Wash- 
ington as assistant to the president. 

D. S. Elliott, vice president in charge of traffic of the 
American Express Company, New York, will be in charge 
of traffic for the new company. 

J. W. Newlean, vice president and controller for Wells 
Fargo & Co., Chicago, will be the vice president in charge 
of accounting for the new company. 

E. E. Bush has been selected as manager of maintenance 
and purchases. 

T. B. Harrison and C. W. Stockton, now general attorneys 
for the American and Wells Fargo & Co., respectively, will 
act as general counsel. 
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President Taylor’s Statement 

President Taylor issued a statement regarding the new 
arrangement as follows: 

“Hereafter the express companies will eliminate the in- 
dividual identity which has separated them for the last three- 
quarters of a century and offer to the government and to 
their joint patrons a unified, single express service. In the 
future merchants, manufacturers, and individuals need 
merely specify ‘by express’ and the entire man power and 
vehicle power of the express world will respond to their call. 

““At no time in the history of the railroads has the volurhe 
of express traffic been so great as it is today, the business 
reaching a total during the last fiscal year of over $200,- 
000,000. 

“Already the vast terminals now maintained by the vari- 
ous companies are being unified for a practical saving of 
time and transfer. 

“The new move will bring into one organization over 
100,000 men now trained in express service. It will be the 
policy of the company to maintain a broad gage attitude 
toward its employees, many of whom have spent their lives 
in the service and thousands of whom have made great per- 
sonal sacrifices in carrying the immense burden of the last 
three and a half years. 

“In the past the express companies have been vital factors 
in the conveyance of merchandise and foodstuffs. They 
have eliminated distance and the time element between the 
manufacturer and his market. The move is designed to 
improve the distribution of commerce and agriculture and 
the business of the country may look upon it with confi- 
dence that their interests will be carefully and intelligently 
served.” 

The non-transportation activities of the separate com- 
panies, such as money orders, travelers’ checks, travel de- 
partment, and foreign exchange will not come under the con- 
solidation, but will be conducted by the individual compan- 
ies as in the past, the officers of the new company acting as 
agents for the old companies in the handling of these feat- 
ures. 

Mr. Taylor also said: “The policy of the new express 
company will be that of close co-operation with all patrons 
and the public in general, in an effort to give better serv- 
ice in every way. The fact that competition disappears will 
in no way be taken advantage of in our attitude toward the 
public. The merchant bodies and shippers with whom I 
have been so fortunate to come in contact during the past 25 
years of service with the American, as well as the officers 
and employees, will, I am sure, attest to the policy of cour- 
tesy, fair treatment and prompt action in all dealings with 
them and this same policy will be rigidly followed with the 
new company. The task of joining together all the lines 
and facilities of the several companies and the providing of 
new and necessary equipment will take time but it will be 
accomplished as rapidly as possible. The new company 
will settle up .the unadjusted matters, such as claims and 
others items, of the old companies so as to give to the public 
the least possible delay or annoyance. 

“The new company will take over the pension plans of 
the old companies and a new pension plan will be worked 
out at once for application in the future. Plans are already 
under way for scaling up of wages of many employees, 
toward more uniformity in the various classes, first consid- 
eration being given to those in the service drawing the lower 
rates of pay. 

“New through car routes will be established to do away 
with rehandling and to better utilize railroad facilities, all 
going toward greater efficiency and better service. With but 
one express company, any officer of which will afford a con- 
tact with all express matters, no confusion will exist and 
the public will be saved many delays and annoyances which 
have obtained in the past. Considering the interest of the 
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government and the co-relation of the express companies 
with the United States Railroad Administration, we are 
sure the public will soon realize that the change is in the 
right direction.” 


Burns D. Caldwell 


Burns Durbin Caldwell, chairman of the board of the 
consolidated express company, was born at Placerville, El 
Dorado county, Cal., on April 27, 1858. He was gradu- 
ated from high school, at Chambersburg, Pa., in 1873, at 
the age of fifteen, and the same year began railway work 
as a clerk in the auditor’s office of the Vandalia Railroad, 
at Terre Haute, Ind. He was rapidly promoted and in 
1881 became chief clerk in the general passenger and ticket 
department of the Vandalia at St. Louis, Mo., remaining 
in that position for about four years. In 1885 he was ap- 
pointed chief clerk in the general passenger and ticket de- 
partment of the Missouri Pacific and the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern at St. Louis and in 1888 was ap- 
pointed assistant general passenger agent of these lines. In 
June, 1892, he was chosen chairman of the Western Pas- 
senger Association, with headquarters at Chicago. This 
position he filled until July, 1899, when he went to the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western as traffic manager and 
later he became vice-president of the same road. 

In 1911, he resigned to become president of Wells, Fargo 
& Co., with headquarters at New York. Mr. Caldwell is a 
director of a number of railway companies and is also presi- 
dent of the Harlem Transportation Company. 


George C. Taylor 


George C. Taylor, the new president of the consolidated 
express company, has had a meteoric career. Not yet 50 
years of age, he entered the service of the American Ex- 
press Company at Ripon, Wis., in 1885, as a wagon helper. 
While attending Ripon college in the same city he was em- 
ployed at night on a short express run between Ripon and 
Winneconne, and in that manner paid his way through 
school. In the next few years he filled practically every 
position in the office service of the company, such as trans- 
fer clerk, trace clerk, money clerk, cashier and agent at 
various points throughout the western states. He was sub- 
sequently chief clerk to the superintendent of express service 
on the Great Northern and then route agent on the same 
railroad and on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, the IIli- 
nois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley when 
American Express service was inaugurated on those lines in 
1892 and 1893. He was then appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the southern division of the American Express 
Company, with headquarters at St. Louis, following which 
he went to Chicago as general agent. From Chicago he 
went to Cleveland, Ohio, as assistant general manager of 
the Central division, and from there was transferred two 
months later to the newly created Pacific division, with 
headquarters at Salt Lake City, with the title of manager. 
On July 1, 1911, he returned to Chicago as general man- 
ager of the western department in charge of all the com- 
pany’s lines west of Buffalo, N. Y. In February of the 
following year he was also elected vice-president. ardly 
more than two years later, on June 16, 1914, he was elected 
president of the American Express Company with head- 
quarters at New York, to succeed James C. Fargo. 

Mr. Taylor makes friends easily and has an exceptionally 
large acquaintance among the employees of the American 
Express Company. He does not believe it necessary for an 
executive to hold aloof from his subordinates, but on the 
contrary mixes with all on terms of sympathetic comrade- 
ship. Furthermore, he possesses the faculty of maintaining 
the best of discipline in his organization and, at the same 
time, of winning the respect and loyalty of all who are as- 
sociated with him in his undertakings. He always gives 
heed to the counsel of others, and, in fact, encourages all 
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employees from the lowest to the highest to submit sug- 
gestions calculated to improve express service. While he 
appreciates the advice of others, he needs no assistance in 
making decisions. 
a matter he decides quickly and subsequent experience gen- 
erally confirms the soundness of his judgment. Naturally 
frank and devoid of guile, he is equally outspoken in criti- 
cism and commendation. In a word, he is a natural exe- 
cutive and organizer. Perhaps no incident better illustrates 
his initiative than his prompt action on behalf of American 
tourists in the central empires at the opening of the Euro- 
pean war. The precipitate inception of the great conflict 
had demoralized international credit to such an extent that 
travelers’ checks were not honored except when the issuing 
company had deposits to cover them in the countries of our 
present enemies. Accordingly, Mr. Taylor lost no time in 
sending several million dollars in gold to Germany, with 
the result that all travelers’ checks drawn on the American 
Express Company were cashed in full. Mr. Taylor is a 
native of Ripon, Wis., where he was born Oct. 21, 1868. 


Robert E. M. Cowie 


Robert E. M. Cowie, vice-president of the Eastern de- 
partments of the new company, with headquarters in New 
York, entered the service of the American Express Com- 
pany October 2, 1883, as an office boy or junior clerk in 
the office of R. B. Poore, then superintendent of the Ohio 
division at Cleveland, Ohio. On June 1, 1886, he was 
promoted to the position of secretary to the general super- 
intendent of the Southwestern division at Cleveland, Ohio, 
and on June 23, 1890, he was transferred to Chicago as 
secretary to General Manager Antisdel. Later, upon the 
advancement of Mr. Antisdel to the position of vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, Mr. Cowie became assistant to 
vice-president and general manager. In November, 1906, 
he was appointed assistant general manager of the Western 
department. On January 25, 1910, he was appointed man- 
ager of the Central department at Cleveland, Ohio, and the 
following July he was transferred as manager of the Pacific 
department at Salt Lake City, Utah, the headquarters later 
being changed to Denver, Colo., and Los Angeles, Cal., 
respectively. In January, 1915, he went to New York as 
vice-president and general manager in charge of the Eastern 
lines. 


E. A. Stedman 


E. A. Stedman, vice-president of the Central department 
of the new company, with headquarters at Chicago, en- 
tered the service of the American Express Company in June, 
1878, as a clerk and cashier and served at various places 
in Iowa. In June, 1882, he went to Wells, Fargo & Co. 
as money clerk at Denver and the next year he was appointed 
agent at the Union Pacific transfer depot at Council Bluffs. 
In 1884 he became route agent at Bismarck, N. D. The 
following year he was assigned to the position of route agent 
with headquarters at Emporia, Kan., and in 1886 he served 
as cashier at Kansas City. . 

Mr. Stedman was appointed assistant superintendent at 
Chicago, in charge of the Illinois division, in 1887, when 
Wells Fargo service was first extended east of Missouri. 
He was made superintendent of the New York division, 
with headquarters at Binghamton, N. Y., in 1888, when 
Wells, Fargo & Co. inaugurated its service east over the 
Erie Railroad and two years later his headquarters were 
transferred to Jersey City. On January 1, 1892, Mr. Sted- 
man was made general agent at New York and seven years 
later he was appointed assistant manager of the Atlantic 
department and on January 1, 1902, assumed the duties 
of acting manager. The following October he was made 
manager of the same department. Mr. Stedman became gen- 
eral manager of the company on September 1, 1906, and 
was appointed vice-president and general manager at New 
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York in August, 1908. He became vice-president and gen- 
eral manager at Chicago on August 1, 1911, and has served 
also as a director of the company since 1910. 


C. D. Summy 


C. D. Summy, acting general manager of western lines 


of the American Express Company at Chicago, IIl., has been 


elected vice-president of the new company and has been 
placed in charge of the southwestern department. Mr. 
Summy started his career as agent and transfer man of the 
American Express Company at Barnesville, Minn., in 1890. 
In that capacity he met all trains night and day and made 
deliveries in a push cart, for which he received a salary of 
$50 a month. Three months later he was transferred to 
Red Wing, Minn., where he held the agency of the com- 
pany for a year. He spent another three months as clerk 
in the superintendent’s office at St. Paul, Minn., following 
which he went to Dallas, Tex., as chief clerk to the super- 
intendent there. In the next year he was appointed assist- 
ant route agent and subsequently route agent in Texas with 
headquarters at Sedalia, Mo., St. Louis and Dallas, Tex., 
consecutively. In 1901 he became chief route agent, in 
1903 assistant superintendent, and two years later super- 
intendent of the Texas division with headquarters at Dallas. 
On the first of January, 1907, Mr. Summy was appointed 
assistant to the assistant general manager at Chicago. In 
the following year he was transferred to Omaha, Neb., as 
assistant general superintendent of the Iowa-Nebraska di- 
vision. When American Express service was inaugurated 
on the Union Pacific lines in 1910 he was placed in charge 
of the newly created Overland division at Omaha. In 1911 
he went to St. Louis, Mo., as manager of the southern de- 
partment, and in 1918 was appointed acting general man- 
ager in charge of western lines at Chicago in place of J. A. 
D. Vickers, deceased. 


A. Christeson 


A. Christeson, vice-president of the Western departments 
of the new company, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Cal., has been engaged in the express business for 40 years. 
He began as a driver for the American Express Company at 
Fort Dodge, Ia., in 1873, and the following year served as 
driver for that company at Dubuque. In 1875 he was pro- 
moted to messenger between Sabula and Marion, and later 
served as messenger on Sioux City and Yankton route. From 
1877 to 1881 he was agent at Creston and in 1882 served 
at different times as agent and route agent. He was ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent for Wells Fargo & Co. at 
Denver, Colo., and served in that capacity between 1883 
and 1884. In the latter year he was appointed superinten- 
dent at St. Paul, Minn., which position he held until 1886, 
when he was made superintendent at Lincoln, Neb., and 
continued there until 1887. From January, 1888, to 1897 
he was superintendent at Houston, Tex., and in January 
of the latter year he was appointed manager for the central 
department with headquarters at Kansas City. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1899, his headquarters were transferred to San 
Francisco and he subsequently became general manager 
and finally vice-president and general manager of the 
same company. 


Edgar M. Williams 


Edgar M. Williams, who has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent of the Southern departments of the new company, with 
headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., entered the service of the 
Southern Express Company at an early age. In 1891 he 
was appointed secretary to M. J. O’Brien who was vice- 
president and general manager. Following the election of 
Col. O’Brien to the presidency of the company, Mr. Williams 
was appointed assistant to the president, which position he 
held until 1907, when he was made general superintendent 
and later general manager of the Western department. On 
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July 15, 1912, he was appointed second vice-president in 
charge of traffic, and in 1915 he was elected vice-president. 
On October 5, 1916, he was appointed vice-president in 
charge of traffic also of the Adams Express Company with 
office at New York. 


Frederick S. Holbrook 


Frederick S. Holbrook assistant to president of the new 
company with headquarters at Washington, D. C., was 
born September 25, 1864, and began railway work in 1881 
as a clerk on the Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain at Nor- 
wood, N. Y. He served consecutively from 1886 to 1889 
as chief clerk to the general agent of the same road, and 
later was agent of the same road, the Central Vermont and 
Canada Atlantic. From 1890 to 1893 he served as cashier 
of the Ogdensburg Transit Company at Chicago, then to 
1895 he was cashier on the Central Vermont, New York, 
until 1899 when he was appointed commercial agent of the 
same road at New York. In February, 1900, he was ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent of the West Shore 
and about one year later became first assistant general 
freight agent of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
at Boston. In July of the same year he was made general 
freight agent of the same road with office at New Haven 
and from September, 1908, he was chairman of the 
Committee on Uniform Classification at Chicago. From 
May, 1909, to January, 1912, he was chairman of the Offi- 
cial Classification Committee at New York. He was then 
appointed general traffic manager of Wells Fargo & Co., 
and since October, 1913, has served as vice-president in 
charge of traffic of that company. 


Dixon S. Elliott 


Dixon S. Elliott, vice-president in charge of traffic of the 
new company, entered the service of the American Express 
Company on December 9, 1879, as office boy and all-around 
assistant in the office at Kewanee, Ill. Two years later he 
was sent to Streator, Ill., as clerk. The same summer he 
was transferred to Geneva Lake, Wis., as a clerk and the 
following November was promoted to cashier at Galesburg, 
Ill. On January 1, 1883, when the joint office in Peoria, 
Ill., was discontinued and the American opened an office 
of its own, Mr. Elliott was sent there as one of the as- 
sistants to the agent. In October of the same year he was 
transferred to Davenport, Ia., as cashier and in the sum- 
mer of 1884 was promoted to agent at the transfer point 
at Pacific Junction, Ia. After serving a year at Pacific 
Junction, Mr. Elliott was transferred to St. Joseph, Mo., as 
chief clerk in the superintendent’s office of the Missouri di- 
vision which position he held until the fall of 1887, when 
he was. promoted to route agent with headquarters at Sioux 
City, Iowa. In 1889 he went to Chicago as chief clerk 
in the office of the general superintendent and in 1893, was 
made chief clerk of the specially created World’s Fair De- 
partment of the American Express Company, having charge 
of the details of management of the World’s Fair office. 
He was then appointed superintendent of the Nebraska di- 
vision, but before the appointment could take effect changes 
in railway lines necessitated transfers in superintendents 
and another officer was assigned to the duties. When the 
American Express gave up its contract on the Great North- 
ern in favor of the newly organized Great Northern 
Express Company in July, 1893, Mr. Elliott became 
superintendent of the Great Northern Company at St. Paul, 
Minn., at the same time looking after the interests of the 
American Express Company. In 1896 he was placed in 
charge of the accounting department of the Great Northern 
Company as auditor, and in 1901 was appointed general 
manager. In 1910 he was elected president of the Great 
Northern Express which position he held for the next five 
years. In March, 1915, he returned to the American Express 
Company to become vice-president in charge of traffic. 
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J. W. Newlean 


J. W. Newlean, vice president and controller of Wells 
Fargo & Co., at Chicago, will be vice-president in charge 
of accounting of the new company. Mr. Newlean was born 
at Chicago in 1875 and entered railroad service in 1891 
in the freight claim department of the Burlington & Mis- 
souri River, now a part of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy. He later served in various capacities in the ac- 
counting department of the Union Pacific System and South- 
ern Pacific. In 1909 he was appointed general auditor for 
the receivers of the Chicago Great Western and upon the 
reorganization of that company was appointed auditor. On 
January 1, 1911, he was appointed general auditor of the 
Illinois Central, the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley and the 
Indianapolis Southern. On March 7, 1912, he resigned to 
become controller of Wells Fargo & Company with head- 
quarters at Chicago. He was elected vice-president and 
controller of that company on September 1, 1913. 


E. E. Bush 


E. E. Bush, manager of maintenance and purchases of 
the new company, entered the service of the American Ex- 
press Company in December, 1880, as a driver and money 
clerk at Cedar Rapids, Ia. The following year he was 
transferred to the office of the superintendent of the Iowa 
division to serve as over and short clerk, and later as chief 
clerk first at Council Bluffs, Ia., and later at Des Moines. 
In 1887 he went to Chicago as chief clerk in the office ot 
the general superintendent and three years later was ap- 
pointed secretary to the second vice-president at Chicago. 
While in this position Mr. Bush became interested in the 
work of the western traffic department. When the traffic 
department in charge of all lines was established in New 
York in 1898, he was appointed secretary to the general 
traffic manager. Since that time he has been engaged ex- 
clusively in traffic department work, and in March, 1915, 
was appointed traffic manager in charge of all the company’s 
lines. 


T. B. Harrison 


T. B. Harrison, general counsel of the new company, 
was born in Russellville, Ky., October 12, 1866, and was 
educated at Bethel College in Russellville, and in the Uni- 
versity of the South at Sewanee, Tenn. In March, 1889, 
he was appointed stock claim agent and clerk to the district 
attorney for the Owensboro & Nashville division of the 
Louisville & Nashville, and at the same time practiced law 
in Russellville. In 1892 he went to Louisville as law clerk 
in the law department of the same road, and served suc- 
cessively as chief clerk, assistant district attorney for Ken- 
tucky, district attorney for Kentucky and general attorney 
for the whole system. He came to New York in January, 
1908, as special counsel for the Adams and American Ex- 
press companies, since which time he has been handling 
rate and tax and other important matters for these com- 
panies before the Interstate Commerce Commission, also 
before the state commissions and in the state and ‘federal 
courts. 


Charles W. Stockton 


Charles W. Stockton, general counsel of the new company, 
entered the service of Wells, Fargo & Co. in 1881 as agent 
at Silver City, Idaho. The following year he was promoted 
to clerk in the superintendent’s office in Portland, Ore. 
He was steadily promoted and in the early nineties served 
as division superintendent of Wells Fargo in Kansas. As 
part of his duties he helped to end outlawry in southern 
Kansas and Indian Territory and during a period of seven 
years in connection with Grover B. Simpson, now general 
superintendent at St. Lou's, succeeded in cleaning up the 
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territory. He later studied law and was admitted to the 
bar. He then entered the legal department of Wells Fargo 
and gradually advariced until in 1913 he was promoted from 
commerce counsel to general counsel. On June 26, 1917, 
he became vice-president and general counsel at New York 
of the same company. 


Agreement Between the Government and Express 
Companies 


The agreement between the government and the express 
companies recites that ‘whereas the director general is of the 
opinion that the express transportation business upon the 
railroads and systems of transportation under federal con- 
trol can be most efficiently carried on through the agency 
of a single corporation, which shall act as the sole agent of 
the government in conducting said business,” the express 
companies shall cause to be organized a corporation for the 
purpose of carrying on for the director general the express 
transportation business upon the railroads under federal 
control and elsewhere, as may be determined by the direc- 
tor general. 

From the gross revenue from express traffic on lines un- 
der federal control the company shall pay the director gen- 
eral 50'%4 per cent. To the balance there is to be added 
the net revenue derived from operation over other lines, mis- 
cellaneous income and income from invested money or se- 
curities, to make up what is known as “gross contract in- 
come.” From this the express company is to pay operating 
expenses, rentals, taxes, except war taxes, and other proper 
expenditures, the remainder being termed “contract income 
for division.” From the contract income for division an 
amount equal to 5 per cent on the capital stock shall first be 
set apart for the payment of dividends or general corporate 
purposes, which shall be cumulative, and shall be termed 
“primary allowance.” Any excess of contract income for 
division over the primary allowance up to 2 per cent on the 
capital stock shall be divided, one-half to the company and 
one-half to the director general. The remainder, to the 
extent necessary, shall be paid into a guaranty fund which 
shall not exceed 10 per cent on the capital stock and which 
shall be held by the express company to insure its ability 
to pay each year 5 per cent on its capital stock. Any earn- 
ings from this fund shall be considered as contract income 
for division. If the contract income for division in any 
year shall not be equal to 5 per cent, the amount lacking 
shall be withdrawn from the guaranty fund and the fund 
shall therewith be restored in the same manner as it was 
originally created. Any amount in the guaranty. fund at 
the termination of the contract or that may be due thereto 
and not required for the purpose for which it was estab 
lished is to be divided between the express company and the 
director general in the proportion of 40 per cent to 60 per 
cent. After the accumulation of the guaranty fund any 
contract income for division in excess of the 5 per cent 
primary allowance and the 2 per cent shall be divided as 
heretofore described. 

It is provided that all salaries paid by the express com- 
pany to its officers shall be reasonable and all salaries in 
excess of $10,000 a year shall be reported to the director 
general. If he shall determine that any such salary is un- 
reasonable and shall notify the express company in writing 
the maximum salary which he regards as reasonable, any 
amount in excess of the salary so fixed which shall be paid 
shall be excluded from any accounts of the express com- 
pany used in determining the contract income for divi- 
sion. 

Any controversy which may arise as to the performance 
of any part of the contract is to be submitted to and de- 
termined by the Interstate Commerce Commission after full 
hearing and its decision thereon shall be final. 
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How Signals Can Increase Track Capacity 


A Ready Means of Increasing the Amount of Traffic That 
Can Be Moved on Busy Multiple Tracks 


By C. C. Anthony, Los Altos, Cal., 


Formerly Assistant Signal Engineer, Pennsylvania Railroad. 


ITH A MODERATE train movement, not closely ap- 

WV proaching its capacity, a railroad may be operated 
without signals with a fairly good degree of safety. 

Under certain peculiar conditions, such as are found on some 
elevated roads, operation at maximum capacity may even be 


‘ carried on quite safely without signals. Under ordinary 


steam-road conditions, however, operation at maximum 
capacity, with a satisfactory degree of safety, is practically 
impossible without block signaling, at least. ‘The question, 
therefore, is not whether greater capacity can be attained with 
or without signaling. Signaling being necessary for inten- 
sive operation with safety, the question is, How is the capacity 
of the road affected by the kind and character of the signal- 
ing? Block signaling, while increasing the safety of opera- 
tion in a greater or less degree, may either increase or decrease 
the number of trains that can be run with reasonable safety 
on a given unsignaled road; its effect depends upon certain 
features of the installation. Of interlocking it may be said 
generally that it always facilitates train movement in some 
measure and so adds something to the capacity of the road. 


Elements Affecting Capacity 


The principal element of the block system that affects the 
capacity of the road, is, of course, the length of block; and, 
since manual blocks, because of the excessive operating cost 
of short blocks, are typically much longer than automatic 
blocks, automatic blocking may be said generally to be essen- 
tial for maximum capacity. The effect of shortening blocks 
is shown, and a very fair comparison between manual and 
automatic blocking is supplied by calculations made on a 
large road on which controlled manual block had been in 
service for many years. It was assumed that passenger trains 


averaged 1,275 feet in length and 35 miles an hour in speed; 
fast freight 2,075 feet and 20 miles an hour; slow freights 
4,075 feet and 10 miles an hour. For the purpose of arriv- 
ing at a maximum capacity it was assumed that there would 
always be a train ready to run when the track was available. 

On a division having blocks (controlled manual) averag- 
ing 8,951 ft. in length on the passenger tracks, with a max- 
imum length of 29,949 ft., it was found that 115 passenger 
trains could be run on each track in 24 hours, or 67 fast 
freight trains; or 32 slow freights. That is, these were the 
calculated track capacities for the three kinds of trains, as- 
suming, in each case, that trains of the specified kind were 
run exclusively. With automatic blocks 4,200 ft. long, the 
corresponding figures were: 288 passenger trains, 180 fast 
freights, 90 slow freights. Except as the length of block 
varies in proper relation to the variations of speed imposed 
by physical conditions, etc., the maximum length of block 
controls the spacing of trains. But, from the point of view 
of signal equipment and operating force, average length is 
the basis of comparison. In this case, then, it_appears that 
the reduction of the average length of the block from 8,951 
ft.—a moderate length for manual block—to 4,200 ft., would 
multiply the track capacity for passenger trains about. two 
and one-half times; for fast freights somewhat more, and for 
slow freights nearly three times. 


Effect of Reducing Length of Block 


If trains could be run “a block apart,” every reduc- 
tion in the length of block would mean a corresponding in- 
crease of capacity; but this is evidently impossible except in 
the case of trains moving at very moderate speed, which might 
safely run at an interval of a little more than the length of a 
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block. For high-speed trains there must be provision for a 
cautionary signal indication at a point so far in the rear of 
the stop signal at the entrance of any occupied block, that a 
train running at the highest practicable or permissible speed 
can make a service stop between that point and the stop sig- 
nal. In the ordinary course, when trains are running unob- 
structedly, each train will keep far enough in the rear of the 
train ahead to find each signal clear as it approaches. Prac- 
tically, therefore, the minimum interval between the rear of 
one train and the front of the following train must be some- 
what more than the length of block plus the distance within 
which the fastest trains can make a service stop. This latter 
distance being fixed, reducing the length of block has rela- 
tively less and less effect on the interval between trains, as the 
blocks are made shorter. If the length of block is made less 
than the stopping distance, the cautionary indication must be 
carried back more than one block, at the cost of some added 
complication in the signal system; and the number of signals 
and the cost of the signaling will increase rather rapidly in 
comparison with the benefit in the way of permitting closer 
spacing of trains and consequently increasing the capacity of 
. the road. 

The running of trains at different speeds on the same track 
of course complicates the situation. For the slow trains the 
distance required for stopping is short; and short blocks with 
the cautionary indication one block in the rear of any signal 
at stop, as in ordinary practice, would be satisfactory, and 
would allow several such trains to be run in succession with 
about the minimum occupancy of the track. The fast trains, 
on the other hand, require cautionary indications at a greater 
distance from the stop signals; and if the length of block is 
made equal to this distance, so that the cautionary indication 
is again carried back only one block, the distance between 
slow trains, if they are spaced so as to receive clear signals, 
will be much greater than in the previous case, where the sig- 
nals were assumed to be spaced to suit the speed of these 
trains. It is possible, of course, to meet both conditions in a 
measure, by a suitable arrangement of signals—with a cer- 
tain amount of advantage in the particular case, for example, 
where there is frequently occasion to run several slow trains 
in the intervals between fast trains on a given track. High 
cost of the road or of additional trackage, as in a subway, 
may also require the attainment of extreme capacity by sim- 
ilar expedients in the arrangement of signals for relatively 
short blocks, even where all trains are of the same kind and 
all run at high speed. For ordinary conditions, however, a 
length of block equal to the distance required for stopping the 
fastest trains, gives about as great capacity as can be utilized 
to advantage. 


Use of Passenger Tracks for Freight Movements 


In practice, except sometimes in suburban territory, a mul- 
tiple-track road does not usually have, or have in prospect, a 
passenger-train movement that approaches the capacity of two 
tracks; although the movement of freight trains may tax the 
capacity of two tracks. Under these conditions manual block 
may not seriously limit the capacity of the road if permissive 
blocking of freight trains, or of slow freights at least, is prac- 
ticed. A few times each day it might be convenient to run 
two or three passenger trains closer together than (absolute) 
manual block will permit; but the greater spacing of the 
trains in a few cases of this kind does not greatly lessen the 
capacity of the tracks. The situation is not at all as it would 
be if a considerable number of passenger trains could be sent 
over the road in close succession, and the track could then 
be used by freight trains during a long interval; the condi- 
tions determining the schedules of passenger trains rarely 
permit such a favorable arrangement. The absolute block 
for passenger trains also causes a small loss of track use when 
freight trains are run on the passenger tracks in the longer 
intervals between passenger trains. The first freight going 
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on to the passenger track may have to wait a few minutes for 
the comparatively long manual block to be cleared by the 
last passenger train using that portion of the track; and the 
last freight may have to clear the passenger track a little 
earlier, for the next following passenger train, than would be 
necessary with the much shorter blocks that would naturally 
be used in the automatic block system on such a road. Here 
again the practical effect on track capacity is not very seri- 
ous; although there is, of course, a greater effect on theoreti- 
cal capacity based on the assumption that there is always a 
freight ready to enter upon a passenger track at the beginning 
of any interval between passenger trains sufficient for the 
movement of one or more freights. Permissive blocking of 
freight trains, however, or of most of them, assuming that 
slow freights are largely in the majority, makes possible al- 
most, if not quite, as large a movement on a road of average 
alinement, as can be attained under any other method of 
operation. 


Benefits of Automatic Signals 


It is an interesting fact that automatic blocking has even 
been opposed, when about to be installed, on the ground that, 
with it, as good train movement would not be possible as under 
the manual block in use at the time, with permissive blocking 
for the numerous slow freights. This occurred on a busy four- 
track division of an important trunk line—a division having 
a very large through freight movement, and not a particularly 
favorable alinement for “running on sight.”’ It is a still more 
interesting fact that, after automatic signals had been in 
service for a time, it was frankly admitted that the movement 
had never been handled better. Naturally the freight trains, 
when moving normally, would keep far enough apart under 
the automatic block to get clear signals and so avoid frequent 
stops. Presumably the freer and steadier movement due to 
running mostly on clear signals more than made up for the 
sacrifice of the closer running that is possible under permis- 
sive manual biock. 


The Assignment of Tracks 


Interlocking affects the capacity of a multiple-track road 
in two quite different ways. In the first place, as on any road, 
whatever the number of tracks, it may facilitate the train 
movement by eliminating the stopping or slowing of trains at 
drawbridges, junctions and grade crossings of other roads. 
1f such‘places are numerous the effect on capacity may be 
very material. 

In the second place, the tracks of a multiple-track road can- 
not generally be used to capacity unless trains of different 
classes can be run on each track as opportunities arise. For 
this purpose groups of crossovers must be provided at frequent 
intervals; and these facilities practically cannot be used to 
advantage without interlocking. This full utilization of 
facilities depends also upon the assignment of the tracks, as 
to the current of traffic on each. In practice this seems to 
have been, to some extent, a matter of policy; use of the 
tracks to capacity has not always been the chief end. Prob- 
ably the most notable examples of two exactly opposite pol- 
icies in this matter is furnished by the assignment of tracks 
on the four-track lines of the New York Central (between 
Albany and Buffalo) and of the Pennsylvania. 

When the New York Central was four-tracked the inter- 
changeable use of the tracks was, very likely, given little if 
any consideration; the main idea seems to have been to sep- 
arate the freight from the passenger traffic as completely as 
possible—partly, if not largely, for the sake of safety. Ac- 
cordingly the arrangement was that of two double-track roads 
—the two south tracks assigned to passenger trains, eastward 
and westward, and the two north tracks to freight trains. 
Even with both pairs of tracks run righthandedly, an east- 
ward train, for example, in moving from the passenger to the 
freight track, or vice versa, would have to obstruct the inter- 
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vening westward passenger track, and westward crossover 
movements would, similarly, block the eastward freight track. 
With right-hand running on the passenger tracks and left- 
hand on the freight tracks, as the tracks have been used for 
many years, eastward crossover movements block both west- 
ward tracks; although westward trains can be crossed over 
readily enough. In fact, in the absence of interlocked cross- 
overs arranged for direct movement, without backing, the 
crossing of eastward trains, except in emergencies, was so 


‘nearly out of the question that back-off passing sidings con- 


nected with the eastward passenger track were provided for 
the use of certain fast freights that were regularly run on 
that track. 

On the Pennsylvania the advantage of being able to use 
the tracks as desired, by crossing trains over without obstruct- 
ing other tracks and without backing, was seen very early in 
the development of four-track operation. The two tracks on 
one side of the center line were, therefore, assigned to east- 
ward trains, passenger and freight, and the two on the other 
side to westward trains. Except where the character of the 
traffic or some local conditions make the interchangeable use 
of the tracks impracticable or of no advantage, this is the 
most usual arrangement—as seen on the Lake Shore (now the 
New York Central West of Buffalo) and the New Haven 
roads, among others. At the same time full sets of cross- 
overs (for direct movement from passenger to freight tracks 
and freight to passenger, at each place) with interlocking were 
provided. Finally, on four-track lines so equipped, trains 
were run with the current of traffic by signal; a freight train, 
for example, receiving a signal to cross over to the passenger 
track (used for movement in the same direction) would pro- 
ceed without a train order and regardless of any passenger 
trains that might be overdue, and would continue on the 
passenger track until crossed back to the freight track at 
another interlocking. ‘The despatcher, watching and direct- 
ing the movement, was thus able to use every minute of avail- 
able time on any track, without any of the losses of time or 
opportunity frequently met with in the use of train orders. 
By this method of operation, wherever each track is not fully 
occupied by trains of the class assigned to it, the capacity of 
a four-track road can be utilized in the highest degree. This 
kind of operation is also very convenient, and is often taken 
advantage of, as a means of getting a fast passenger train past 
a slower one without delay to either. In that case one of the 
passenger trains, of course, uses the freight track for a con- 
siderable distance. The result is often delay to freight trains, 
which may, in the aggregate, amount to a material reduction 
of capacity for freight-train movement. However, this is a 
matter of balancing the gain against the loss. 


The Use of More Than Four Tracks 


When more than four main tracks are required, it is com- 
monly advantageous to assign at least two tracks to certain 
kinds of trains, either because one or more pairs of tracks 
can each be kept pretty fully occupied most of the time by 
trains of one speed; or because four of the tracks, say, can 
be operated more satisfactorily with certain entire groups of 
trains removed to tracks assigned to them exclusively than 
can six or more tracks with all kinds of trains intermingled 
to a certain extent in the offort to facilitate the movement of 
all as much as possible and to make the best use of every 
track. For example, two tracks on a six-track road may be 
assigned to slow freights which, following one another at the 
same speed, require very little attention from the despatcher. 
In fact, these two tracks may not even adjoin the other four, 
but, as in some actual cases, may be located several miles 
away where better grades and alinement can more readily 
be secured. There are ‘also examples of two tracks so sep- 
arated from the others and provided with passing sidings that 
trains of more than one speed can. be run on them—as slow 
freights and certain fast freights—to the greater relief of the 
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four tracks operated interchangeably and in use quite fre- 
quently for running passenger trains around one another. In 
that case the advantage of interlocking again becomes appa- 
rent. Plants at the entrance switches of the sidings, by sav- 
ing stops of trains, add something to the capacity of the 
tracks, and saving stops of freight trains of course means 
money saved whether or not increased track capacity is of 
any present value. 

Even when the traffic is quite heavy for the number of 
tracks, the train movement may be so irregularly distributed 
that one track or another may be idle over considerable dis- 
tances and for considerable periods a few times every day; at 
the same time the movement in the direction opposite to that 
of the current of traffic on the idle track may tax the capacity 
of the assigned tracks. 


Movements Against Current of Traffic 


Provision for movements against the current of traffic may 
then add materially to the capacity of the road under the 
actual conditions of train movement, which may not admit of 
much change and must, therefore, be handled as it exists. 
Such movements can be and are made readily enough by train 
order. But that these movements may be made to the great- 
est effect and so as to utilize every available interval on any 
portion of a track, it is highly important that the crossovers 
at every point be arranged for direct movement from any track 
to any other, in either direction, and, of course, interlocked. 
The ideal provision for such operation would be controlled 
manual block, permitting the running of trains in either direc- 
tion on a given track by signal, without train orders, and 
automatic block signals for both directions. The latter is, 
perhaps, the more important equipment of the two; for if 
several trains can use an idle track, as many of them as pos-. 
sible should be sent through in the available time; they 
should not be impeded by long manual blocks from inter- 
locking to interlocking in the direction against the normal 
current of traffic. 

On the other hand, it may be found in practice that tracks 
can seldom be used against the current of traffic for any more 
extensive movements than the running of one. or two trains 
around slower trains occupying their normal track. In that 
case, short (automatic) blocks in the reverse, in addition to 
the normal, direction, may not be of great advantage. Short 
blocks would be desirable, however, if there were frequent 
occasion, for example, to use two tracks in the normal direc- 
tion for passenger trains of different speeds, for a distance 
of ten, twenty or more miles, while keeping a procession of 
freights moving by using one of the other tracks against the 
current of traffic. 

Controlled manual block adds to the facility of the move- 
ments, as compared with train orders, in a rather small de- 
gree, and affords some increase of safety. If automatic signals 
are installed for the reverse movements, however, the addi- 
tional cost of controlled manual block is a relatively small 
item. Up to the present time such elaborate equipment has 
been applied chiefly on the middle track of three-track roads, 
where the traffic is frequently reversed and short blocks are 
as important in one direction as in the other. Whether the 
cost of an extensive installation on a line of four or more 
tracks would be justified would have to be worked out by a 
careful study of the train movement, to determine how much 
time various stretches of track would be available, and how 
many trains there would be to use them against the current 
traffic. It is to be noted, however, that equipment of the 
inside tracks of a four-track road would ordinarily be suffi- 
cient. There could rarely be any advantage in crossing 
trains over one of the tracks assigned to trains in the oppo- 
site direction, in order to use the other, the outside, track 
against the current of traffic; it would be much simpler to 
concentrate the light movement on the outside track and use 
the inside track. to facilitate the heavy movement. 
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The use of tracks against the current of traffic by train 
order seems to have been developed—at least to have attracted 


attention—on double track much more than on four-track. 


roads. Well-known examples are the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
roads. The latter particularly has been extensively signaled 
for movements in both directions on each track. The reason 
for the difference undoubtedly is that on double track the 
advantage stands out prominently; in no other way can fast 
trains pass slower trains without more or less delay to the slow 
trains on sidings. WhereaS, on a four-track road, interference 
between fast and slow trains is largely eliminated by the 
duplication of tracks, and operation against the current of 
traffic may not seem to offer anything more than a small in- 
crease of this advantage; although a careful study might 
show that it would improve the train movement considerably. 


The Importance of Interlocking 

From everything here considered it is plain that signaling 
plays an indispensable part in the operation of a multiple- 
track road at or near capacity. Except possibly in a few 
special cases, block signaling is essential for the reasonably 
safe operation of trains at close intervals; and the necessity 
of short blocks makes automatic signals practically the only 
choice. With the heavy traffic for which a multiple-track 
road exists, interlocking at drawbridges, junctions and cross- 
ings becomes increasingly important as a means of keeping 
trains moving and so getting the maximum number over the 
road. Sets of interlocked crossovers, at intervals of a few 
miles, arranged for direct movements between all tracks, are 
essential for the full utilization of the tracks. And complete 
signaling for movements in both directions on part of the 
track is, in some cases at least, an effective means of adding 
to the capacity of the road under the actual conditions of 
train movement. 


Important Orders of 
Western Regional Director 


URING THE PAST WEEK R. H. Aishton, regional direc- 
tor of western railroads, issued a number of orders, 
the most important of which are reproduced below: 


Increased Freight and Passenger Rates 


Circular No. 117, dated June 1, is an interpretation of 
the director general’s General Order 28: 

Many inquiries are being received relating to the appli- 
cation of General Order No. 28—lIncreased Freight and 
Passenger Rates—so far as the smaller roads are concerned. 
To correct any misunderstanding, this is to advise that Gen- 
eral Order No. 28 applies to all steam railroads. Tariffs, 
therefore, should be filed increasing rates under General 
Order No. 28 for or by all steam railroads, and such tariffs 
should bear on the title page the legend shown at the end of 
exhibit attached to General Order No. 28, reading as follows: 


“The rates made effective by this schedule are initiated by the President 
of the United States through the director general, United States Railroad 
Administration, and apply to both interstate and intrastate traffic. 

“This schedule is published and filed on one day notice with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission under General Order No. 28 of the director 
general, United States Railroad Administration, dated May 25, 1918.” 

On passenger tariffs use word “fares.” 


iffs use word “charges.” 
Capital Expenditures 


Circular No. 112, dated May 28, reads: The following 
is in answer to several inquiries which have been made by 
carriers relative to capital expenditures: 

1. Carriers may contract and start work in excess of 
$25,000 in’ advance of approval of D. C. E. Form 4, pro- 


On baggage tar- 
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vided the work is included in the budget which was ap- 
proved by the director-general or the director, division of 
capital ‘expenditures, excepting those budgets which were 
conditionally approved. It is possible, however, that under 
certain conditions work authorized in the approved budget 
may be stopped, and in all contracts provision should be 
made by the carrier for such contingency. 

2. Some carriers have understood the language of di- 

rector general’s Circular No. 25, calling for a progress 
report on additions and betterments, to make it applicable 
only to work approved on D. C. E. Forms 3 and 4. It is 
the intention that reports called for in said Circular No. 
25 shall cover all work included both in the approved bud- 
get and in D. C. E. Forms 3 and 4 which have been 
submitted. 
3. D.C. E. Form 3, which covers work costing less than 
$25,000 and more than $5,000, should be submitted at the 
time it is decided to proceed with the work covered thereby, 
and it is not necessary to wait until the work has been 
actually commenced. 


Conserving Rubber 


Supplement No. 3 to Circular R. P. C. No. 10, dated 
May 28, states: The division of transportation and the 
central advisory purchasing committee at Washington are 
again calling attention to the grave situation resulting from 
the shortage of crude rubber. In connection with the con- 
servation of rubber the following should be observed: 

1. All hose to be as small in size and short as possible con- 
sistent with the use it is to be put to. Check up car heating 
and washout plants particularly, as considerable saving can be 
made in some places. 

2. Wire wound hose of less number of plys and at corre- 
spondingly decreased cost may often be substituted for special 
hose frequently used for withstanding high pressure. 

3. Substitute lengths of iron pipe for hose wherever possible. 

4. Discontinue the use of rubber mats and step treads in cars 
and other places where used. 

5. Sheet rubber can often be replaced with composition pack- 
ing at less cost and at the same time conserving the supply of 
rubber. 


6. Old rubber should be carefully collected and disposed of 
as scrap. 


Contracts Involving Labor and Material 


Circular No. R. P. C. 12, dated May 28, reads: Appar- 
ently there is some misunderstanding as to the meaning of 
that paragraph in regional director’s Circular No. 54, of 
March 27, which reads as follows: 


“It should be understood that authority to do work does not carry with 
it authority to purchase material; if the material is not in stock, the 
department doing the work should procure it on approved requisition 
through the purchasing department.” 

The misunderstanding seems to exist in those cases 
where departments other than the purchasing department 
make contracts for erection of buildings, etc., which include 
both labor and. material. 

In such cases the following should apply: Competitive 
bids should be obtained from contractors. The bid should 
include an itemized list of equipment and material to be 
furnished, specifying grades of lumber, specification for 
brick, etc., with unit prices and the f. 0. b. point at which 
they apply, with the understanding that the railroad com- 
pany may furnish any or all of the items as it sees fit, and 
the bid be reduced accordingly. 

These propositions should be submitted to the purchasing 
department and prices carefully checked by it to ascertain 
that they are not higher than government prices, on such 
material as prices have been fixed, and that prices quoted 
on other materials correspond with prices the railroad com- 
pany is paying for similar grades. If the purchasing de- 
partment can furnish some of the material more advanta- 
geously, the engineering or other departments should make 
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requisition for such material and the purchasing depart- 
ment should handle it. The desire is to obtain material at 
the lowest possible prices and to see that no higher than 
government prices are paid where such prices have been 
fixed. The fullest co-operation should be had between the 
engineering or other departments and purchasing depart- 
ment in respect to the handling of such contracts so that no 
delay will ensue. 
Scrap Prices 


Circular No. R. P. C. 13, dated May 28, states: The 
following ruling by the chairman of the sub-committee qn 
scrap iron and steel, of the American Iron & Steel Institute, 
has been issued by the central advisory purchasing com- 
mittee : 


“We are having considerable trouble as a result of buyers making offers 
to your purchasing agents on scrap material ‘to be used for special pur- 
poses,’ and it now becomes necessary for us to enforce more rigidly the 
ruling recently made by Mr. Replogle and approved by us, namely: 

““*The prices approved by the President for iron and steel scrap 
cover all sales of scrap because it would be impossible to deter- 
mine accurately at the time of sale for what purpose the material 
sold would finally be used. This basic principle may not be abro- 
gated by any specific technicality.’ 

“This means that rails, unless sold for relaying purposes, may not be 
sold at a price in excess of $34 for any purpose whatsoever, while scrap 
rails may not be sold at any price in excess of $29. Railway steel axles 
may not be sold at any figure in excess of $46.50 delivered, irrespective 
of the use to which the buyer says they are to be put.” 


Locomotive Crane Requirements 


In a communication, dated May 29, western roads were 
asked to wire not later than May 31, their requirements of 
locomotive cranes, steam shovels, electric traveling cranes 
and gantry cranes for the remainder of the year and not 
now under order, showing each separately. 


District Freight Traffic Committee Is Appointed 


The western freight traffic committee, A. C. Johnson, 
chairman, has appointed six district freight traffic commit- 
tees in the western railroad region which will have charge 
of freight rules and regulations in their respective jurisdic- 
tions and will constitute standing committees, the members 
of which will give their entire time to this work when neces- 
sary. A proposal to change rates, rules or regulations may 
originate with the district committee or with any railroad 
operating within the jurisdiction of the committee. While 
it is expected and preferred that shippers shall deal with 
the appointed representatives of the railroads directly con- 
cerned, the district committee will be accessible to the public 
and will consider promptly any applications, complaints, or 
suggestions that may be submitted. Until further advised, 
the district committees will refer to the western freight 
traffic committee all proposals of changes in rates, rules or 
regulations on which they recommend action. The district 
committees are authorized to appoint sub-committees or call 
upon officers or employees of railroads in their respective 
jurisdictions for any required service or information. 

The Chicago district freight committee will have head- 
quarters at Chicago, and its jurisdiction will include the 
northern peninsula of Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois 
and Missouri on and north of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific between St. Louis and Kansas City. The members 
of the committee are as follows: 


F. P. Eyman, chairman, freight traffic manager of the Chicago & North 
Western, Chicago. H. E. Pierpont, freight traffic manager of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Chicago. H. H. Holcomb, assistant 
freight traffic manager of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Chicago. 
5. G. Lutz, vice-president in charge of traffic of the Chicago & Alton, 
Chicago. F. G. Banister, secretary. 

The St. Louis district freight traffic committee will have 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., and will have jurisdiction 
over Missouri, south of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
between St. Louis and Kansas City, and all of the states of 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana. The members 


of the committee are as follows: 


J. L. West, chairman, freight traffic manager of the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas, Dallas, Texas. W. A. Rambach, assistant freight traffic 
manager of the Missouri Pacific, St, Louis. F. Koch, member of rate 
committee Southwestern Tariff Committee, St. Louis. J. E. ‘Johanson, 


.member of rate committee Southwestern Tariff Committee, St. Louis. 


F. A, Leland, secretary, chairman Southwestern Tariff Committee, St. 
Louis. 


The St. Paul district freight traffic committee will have 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., and will have jurisdiction 
over Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota and Montana 
east of Butte, Helena and Havre inclusive. The personnel 
of the committee is as follows: 


H. M. Pearce, chairman, general traffic manager, Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha, St. Paul, Minn. Henry Blakely, general freight 
agent, Northern Pacific, St. Paul, Minn. H. H. Brown, assistant traffic 
manager of the Great Northern, St. Paul, Minn. G. O. Somers, secretary. 


The Kansas City district freight traffic committee will 
have headquarters at Kansas City, and will have jurisdiction 
over the states of Wyoming, Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas 
and New Mexico (Albuquerque and Deming and east). 
The committee is constituted as follows: 


D. R. Lincoln, chairman, assistant general freight agent Missouri 
Pacific, St. Louis, Mo. F. Montmorency, general freight agent of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Omaha, Neb. J. R. Koontz, general 
freight agent of Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Topeka, Kansas. C. P. 
Dowlin, secretary, member of the rate committee of the Southwestern 
Tariff Committee, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Portland district freight traffic committee, with head- 
quarters at Portland, Ore., will have jurisdiction over Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana (west of Butte, Helena 
and Havre). The committee is as follows: 


F. W. Robinson, chairman, traffic manager of the Oregon, Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company, Portland, Ore. W. D. Skinner, traffic 
manager of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, Portland, Ore. F. D. Bur- 
roughs, western freight traffic manager of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, Seattle, Wash. S. J. Henry, secretary, assistant general 
western freight agent of the Northern Pacific, Tacoma, Wash 


The San Francisco district freight traffic committee, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., will have jurisdiction 
over California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona and New Mexico 
(west of Albuquerque and Deming). ‘The personnel of the 
committee is as follows: 


W. G. Barnwell, chairman, assistant freight traffic manager Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, San Francisco. G. W. Luce, freight traffic manager 
of the Southern Pacific, San Francisco. H. K. Faye, traffic manager of 
the Western Pacific, San Francisco. F. W. Gomph, secretary, agent of the 
Pacific Freight Tariff Bureau, San Francisco. 


The western freight traffic committee also announces that 
the tariff publishing agencies named below will be con- 
tinued: 


Tranis-Continental Freight Bureau, Chicago, R. H. Countiss, chairman. 
Western Trunk Line Committee, Chicago, E. B. Boyd, chairman. South- 
western Tariff Committee, St. Louis, Mo., F. A. Leland, chairman. 
Pacific Freight Tariff Bureau, San Francisco, Calif., F. W. Gomph, agent. 
Texas Tariff Bureau, Austin, Texas, A. C. Fonda, chairman, 


Priority Instructions Re Material from Steel 
Companies 


Bulletin No. 1, sent to purchasing agents of western roads 
on June 3, by the regional purchasing committee, reads: 
For your information we quote below paragraphs from in- 
structions issued to steel companies, May 20, by E. B. Parker, 
Priorities Commissioner : 


It is imperative that Railroad companies and locomotive builders 
should secure with reasonable promptness plates required to repair and 
build locomotives so that the railway motive power may be maintained, 
and additional locomotives constructed to meet war requirements. In- 
stead of issuing priority certificates covering each order placed by 
railroad companies and locomotive builders, you are hereby author- 
ized and directed to manufacture and ship to said railroad com- 
panies and locomotive builders now having or hereafter placing orders 
with you such fire box, boiler and tank plates as may be ordered by them 
of you; not to exceed, however, the proportion of your total plate output 
which the total tonnage of orders placed with you by railroads and 
locomotive builders bears to the total tonnage of all other plate orders 
covered by “Class A” certificates. Such manufacture and distribution of 
plates to railroads and locomotive builders shall be made concurrently 
with the manufacture and shipment to holders of all other “Class A” 
certificates. 
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H. MARKHAM, regional director of the Southern dis- 


Circulars of the Southern 
trict, has issued the following circulars: 


Regional Director 
C. Circular letter No. 199 directs attention to the order 


of the Interstate Commerce Commission specifying headlight 
requirements on locomotives and says: 

“It is understood that some of the roads are not com- 
plying with the provisions of this order, pending the out- 
come of court proceedings. The director general has in- 
structed that the order should not be modified, and that the 
railroads should proceed in good faith to carry out the terms 
of the order, i. e., that locomotives shopped for general re- 
pairs should be equipped with electric headlights, that any 
new locomotives should be so equipped, and that the work 
should be followed diligently. Please be governed accord- 
ingly. The locomotives which have been ordered by the 
Railroad Administration are all to be provided with electric 
headlights, conforming to the requirements of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s order.” 

Circular letter No. 204 directs railroads to take up with 
the office of the regional director for authority before enter- 
ing into any contracts for freight car repair work at outside 
shops. It is stated that this matter is being gone into ex- 
tensively by the Car Repair Section, which will be pre- 
pared to undertake whatever freight car repair work it may 
be necessary to have done at outside shops. 

In Circular No. 200 railroads are asked to furnish in- 
formation regarding the handling of loss and damage claims, 
including a reproduction of the pay roll for the freight 
claim department for the month of May, enlarged to show 
the name of each clerk and department head, the duties 
of the employees in detail, their daily or monthly rate of 
compensation, percentage of time devoted to the handling 
of loss and damage claims and other classes of work, etc. 

With Circular letter No. 201 was sent a statement show- 
ing claims for loss and damage to freight received during 
the year 1917, claims on hand May 1, 1918, and the num- 
ber of months behind in final disposition of claims for 
roads under government control in the Southern region. 
Roads were asked to use this statement for the purpose of 
determining by comparison with other roads as to whether 
or not, judged by the number of claims received, each line 
is getting proper results in the matter of claim reduction, 
whether or not claims are being disposed of with a reason- 
able degree of promptness, and, whether or not proper at- 
tention is being given to the clearing from suspense of 

Claims charged to that account. 

In Circular letter No. 202 the roads are asked to issue 
instructions covering the detailed regulation for the inspec- 
tion, cooperage and selection of cars in fit physical condi- 
tion for handling such commodities as grain, flour, sugar, 
etc., to the end that every possible precaution may be taken 
to insure the proper transportation of freight of a character 
likely to be damaged by reason of the condition of the 
equipment. 

In Circular letter No. 205 roads are asked to advise 
promptly the percentage of section labor short on each line 
as of June 1. 

Circular letter No. 207 states that in line with the gen- 
eral standardization scheme it has been recommended that 
the 40-ft. stock car be used rather than the 36-ft. car. 
That conclusion may be reached, the roads are asked to 
express their views on such questions as whether the all 
vear revenue from a 40-ft. car will justify carrying around 
a 4-ft. longer car, the effect of the 40-ft. car on trackage, 
loading and unloading chutes, and as to which is the better 
car from a revenue-producing point of view. 

Circular letter No. 208 states that the Norfolk & Western 
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has 15 light weight locomotives which it can spare for service 
elsewhere. A- description of the locomotives is given. and 
the roads are asked to advise if they desire to utilize any 
of these locomotives. 


Conserving Material 


Circular letter No. 211 outlines various ways of conserv- 
ing material and reclaiming and repairing old material. In 
view of the increasing difficulty in obtaining a sufficient 
amount of iron and steel products, the circular says, it is 
more important now than ever that every piece of material 
that is fit for further use or that can be repaired and used 
should be used in place of new material. Under no cir- 
cumstances must any material be scrapped until it is posi- 
tively known that it cannot be repaired by some process or 
that the cost of repairs by suitable means is prohibitive, 
or that by some economical process it cannot be converted 
into another class of useful material. A list of some of 
the materials to be saved and methods of reclaiming is ap- 
pended and roads are asked to send to the office from time 
to time lists of additional articles and methods, with full 
description when necessary, so that they may be published 
for the benefit of the other regional roads. 


Industrial Railroads 


In Circular letter No. 215 the railroads are asked to 
furnish complete lists of all industrial railroads touching 
any part of their systems, with name of owning industry, 
officer in charge, character of industry, junction point and 
connections with any other carriers, also nutaber of miles 
operated and division or allowance, if any, per car or per 
ton, and total allowance for the calendar year 1917. 


Passenger Fares 


In order to familiarize agents and conductors with new 
tariffs ordered by General Order No. 28 and the method 
of constructing the new fares thereunder, it is suggested in 
circular letter No. 217 that the railroads arrange to hold 
day or evening schools of instruction, established in the 
larger cities, where there are headquarters of lines whose 
representatives have been in attendance at the rate meeting 
in Washington and who are familiar with the situation. 
This should be extended so far as possible by calling in 
the principal ticket agents on the line for similar instruc- 
tion. Tariffs for this purpose are to be available by June 
5. In this connection it is stated that as much publicity 
as possible should be given to the conditions that specific 
foyms of tickets sold prior to June 10 will be redeemed 
and that this does not apply to commutation tickets. 

Circular letter No. 220 quotes a letter from Edward 
Chambers, director of the division of traffic, stating that 
several complaints have been received in regard to the fail- 
ure of railroads to make desirable passenger train connec- 
tions, particularly at intermediate points, when it can be 
done by only slight readjustments in train schedules. 
Often these connections are broken by a few minutes of 
time, but the resultant delay to passengers is several hours. 
The railroads are asked to have this subject given the neces- 
sary consideration and to advise as to such connections as 
may need adjustment. 

Circular letter No. 221 advises that contributions of rail- 
roads to Railroad Young Men’s Christian Associations 
during the period of federal control may, until otherwise 
ordered, be made in reasonable amounts as heretofore. 

B. L. Winchell became regional director of the Southern 
district on June 1. His first circular letter was No. 222 
regarding salaries of railroad officers, in which the presi- 
dents of railroads in the Southern district were asked to 
furnish him with a statement of salaries paid to executive 
officers and heads of the several departments, indicating the 
titles of such officers and department heads. 





























Association of American Railway Accounting Oficers in Convention. 


Meeting. of Railway Accounting Officers 


A Strictly Business Meeting Attended by 250 Members 


Important Report on New Conditions 


HE 30TH ANNUAL MEETING of the Association of 
- American Railway Accounting Officers was held on 

May 29 and May 30 at the Hotel Statler, St. Louis. 
After the singing of the Star Spangled Banner and an ad- 
dress of welcome by Mayor Keil of St. Louis, a letter from 
C. A. Prouty, director, division of public service and ac- 
counts of the United States Railroad Administration, was 
read in part as follows: 


Letter from Director Prouty 


At the last moment matters which cannot be postponed 
keep me in Washington. May I ask you to convey to your 
association and through it to the railway accountants of this 
country a single word from me? 

The operating revenues which are reflected in the accounts 
kept by our accountants belong to the United States. The 
director general can remove or employ any accountant upon 
any railroad under federal jurisdiction. Our accountants 
are, therefore, in a direct sense the employees of the govern- 
ment. What the director general asks is that our account- 
ants shall at all times bear this in mind and shall render 
to him loyal and efficient service. The accountant who 
measures up to that standard will be fully protected in his 
position, nor is there in contemplation any reorganization nor 
disruption of present organization which will affect his status 
for the future. 

Personally I will, to the extent of my authority and of 
my influence with the director general, see that every ac- 
countant has fair treatment according to his desert, having 
reference both to the present and to the future. 

But I appeal to you now upon a much broader ground. 
These railroads were taken under government control. to 
win this war. The transportation which they alone furnish 
is fundamental and the war cannot be won without it. 
Whether our railroads can be successfully operated depends 
entirely upon their employees. No man, no matter what his 


ability may be, can accomplish much without the loyal and 
efficient support of his co-workers from the lowest up to the 
highest. 

The accountant who desires to do his full part in the 
present crisis can best serve his country by the faithful and 
painstaking performance of that thing which he is employed 
to do. Upon the broad ground of public duty, therefore, I 
appeal to you one and all to pull together, each man in his 
own particular sphere for the winning of this war. 

It is a personal regret that I cannot be with you. I am 
not an accountant and could not discuss the problems of 
technical accounting, but there are certain things which I 
feel should be accomplished during this period of federal 
control in which the accountant plays a most important part 
and some of these things I should have been glad to suggest 
to you. 

I am also anxious to become acquainted with our railway 
accountants. If anyone secs anything which in his opinion 
ought to be brought to my attention, he will confer a favor 
by writing to me. If his letter is marked personal I shall 
be sure to read it. I also hope that no accountant visiting 
the city of Washington will fail to call at my office. Let him 
state who he is and that he comes at my request. 


Report of the Executive Committee 


After some correspondence with Charles.A. Prouty, di- 
rector, Division of Public Service and Accounts, United 
States Railroad Administration, the following committee was 
appointed to confer with Director Prouty and also to rep- 
resent the association in its dealings with the director gen- 
eral’s office: A. H. Plant, chairman, comptroller Southern 
Railway; C. B. Seger, vice president and comptroller, Union 
Pacific; A. B. McDonald, vice president and comptroller, 
Southern Pacific Company; R. A. White, general auditor, 


New York Central; and Frank Nay, comptroller Chi- 


cago, Rock Island & Pacific. The remainder of the ex- 
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ecutive committee’s report dealt with the various subjects 
connected with the administration of the association’s affairs. 


Corporate, Fiscal, and General Accounts 


The attention of the committee was directed to a letter 
written by the chairman of the committee to the director gen- 
eral of railroads in which the aid of the Committee on Cor- 
porate, Fiscal and General Accounts, either as a whole or 
through an appropriate sub-committee, was tendered to him 
in connection with any matters relating to railway account- 
ing which may arise under his administration. 

The action of the chairman was approved and a sub-com- 
mittee, consisting of A. H. Plant, chairman; C. B. Seger, 
R. A. White and A. D. McDonald, was appointed and di- 
rected to hold itself in readiness to act in the event its serv- 
ices are required. The sub-committee was given full power 
to act for the committee without referring individual con- 
clusions to it for approval. Its actions and activities, how- 
ever, are to be reported from time to time to the full Com- 
mittee. 


Government Transportation Accounts 


The chairman of the committee advised it of the activities 
of the sub-committee on military transportation accounting 
in its efforts to speed up the settlement of accounts of the 
railroads against the several departments of the federal gov- 
ernment for the transportation of men and materials. He 
pointed out that while substantial progress had been and is 
being made, delays to some extent continue, some of which 
are due, apparently, to inability to secure adequate clerical 
forces trained in the application of land grant rates and 
equalizations; others to the technical initial audits required 
under regulations, and still others to the adjudication of 
freight claims. 

Efforts are being made in the following manner to over- 
come such delays and to, as far as practicable, enable the 
railroads to collect currently revenues earned by them for 
services rendered the government: 

It has been suggested that the original audit be limited to 
administrative examinations, and that the accounts be paid 
immediately after such examinations. The railroads to guar- 
antee to the government repayments of all discrepancies 
found in final audits to bases of classifications and tariffs 
applicable. Such a guarantee was authorized by the war 
board—a further guarantee has been authorized by the di- 
rector general of railroads. 

The adjudication of claims for losses and damages under 
existing regulations is more or less arbitrary, and to some 
extent unnecessarily delays the settlement of transportation 
accounts. The matter was brought to the attention of the 
Secretary of War, who promptly directed that a plan be de- 
vised by which such claims could be promptly and properly 
adjusted without delaying the settlement of transportation ac- 
counts. 

Colonel G. F. Downey, Depot Quartermaster, Washington, 
D. C., wrote to the chairman of the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Transportation Accounting, in part as follows: 





My plan is as follows: Do away with government bills of lading, and 
use commercial bills of lading with the same railroad routine for govern- 
ment freight now in use for private shipments, which is the bulk of the 
railroads’ traffic and on which their methods of doing business have been 
based and brought to their present condition. 

Instead of issuing a government bill of lading as now, give a freicht 
transportation request to be exchanged for the accomplished railway bill 
of lading at the point of origin, similar to the present transportation 
request for passenger service which is exchanged for a railroad passenger 
ticket. In other words, handle freight traffic in exactly the same manner 
as passenger traffic, issuing a request to the initial carrier in return for 
the railroads’ written guarantee to perform the service and make delivery. 

The freight transportation request should be issued in triplicate and 
serially mumbered, the railroad commercial bill of lading carrying the 
number of the transportation request and the transportation request carry- 
ing the number of the commercial bill of lading, which will be sufficient 
to connect up the shipment, thus leaving both the government and the 
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railroad to handle their records, accounts and billing by their own 
methods and not force them to adopt parts of the systems of the othe: 

Of the three copies, the original signed by the shipping quartermaster 
is’ given to the carrier’s agent at point of origin, who turns it in to his 
railroad accounting head, who in turn uses it as a voucher in an account 
to the depot quartermaster, who will make settlement with the initial car 
rier as provided by law. The duplicate copy will be sent by the shipping 
quartermaster to the depot quartermaster, Washington, D. C., on the 
date of issue; while the third or tissue copy should with the 
shipping officer as his record of shipments made. 

In exchange for this transportation request, the shipping quartermaster 
receives from the railroad agent an accomplished commercial bill of lad 
ing, and in turn sends it to the consignee. The consignee calls on the 
railway agent at destination, receives the goods, and surrenders the 
commercial bill of lading, thus closing the transaction. Claims for losses 
and damages will be adjusted by the consignee at time of delivery. If 
there is a shortage, the railway agent should so certify to the 


remain 


receiving 

quartermaster, who sends the certificate to the depot quartermaster, who 
will collect the claim from the carrier. 

If the receiving quartermaster and the carrier’s agent at point of desti 

nation cannot agree as to losses and damages and responsibility for the 

same, a full statement by each of the facts in the case with the bill of 


lading should be sent to the depot quartermaster, who will submit it to ; 
board composed of a member from the railway accounting branch, a 
member from the auditor’s - office, and the depot quartermaster, or a 
similar board, who will settle the disputed claim. The action of this board 
to be final and settlement made immediately by the final carrier, if the 
responsibility is placed on him. 


Presentation of this plan will be made to higher authorities, but I am 
submitting it to you in order to get an expression of opinion from the 
railroads -before taking action. It proposes such a radical change, in- 


volving not only the war department, but also the treasury department 
and all other government agencies, that it may take time to put the plan 
into operation. But the railroads’ approval and acceptance will mate- 
rially hasten its adoption and will serve to relieve the present congestion 
of accounts. ‘ ; 

The plans proposed by Colonel Downey were discussed 
and endorsed by the committee. The general scheme is ap- 
proved. It was, however, pointed out that it would be nec- 
essary to work out the details of the plan proposed. The 
Accounting Committee, U. S. Railroad Administration, will 
endeavor to do this. 


War Revenue Tax 


The sub-committee handling this matter, consisting of A. 
H. Plant, chairman ; A. D. McDonald and R. A. White, 
reported that it is co-operating with the Internal Revenue 
Department in handling questions arising with respect to the 
application of the war revenue tax and it has prepared a 


pamphlet covering all matters relating to the application of 
the tax. 


Compilation of Ton Mile Statistics 


The committee considered a letter of August 9, 1917, from 
G. J. Bunting, comptroller, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
with respect to carriers discontinuing the compilation of tons 
one mile in connection with merchandise or l.c.]. shipments. 
The committee is of the opinion that carriers should continue 
to compile ton miles. 

The report was signed by A. H. Plant, chairman and was 
accepted by the association. 


Committee on Freight Accounts 


Interline Waybilling and Percentage Divisions 


The special subcommittee to which this subject has been 
assigned did considerable preliminary work in the way of 
conferences with traffic officers and traffic organizations, and 
substantial progress was made looking to the adoption of 
through rates and simplified division bases. 

As.a result of the interest taken by members of Director 
General McAdoo’s staff early in the year 1918, the attention 
of traffic officers and others was directed to the necessity for 
improvements along these lines, and in many cases the traffic 
associations were found ready and willing to undertake con- 
structive work. 

In view of the promulgation of general order No. 11 by 
the director general, and the expectation of a further general 
order providing for simplified divisions, as indicated in para- 
graph 13, of Order No. 11, it is felt that the subcommittee, 
for the time being at least, should cease its activities. 
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June 7, 1918 


Shipping Bill as a Waybill 


At its annual meeting held in Chicago, Ill., September 26 
and 27, 1917, the Association considered the following letter 
from A. W. Lishawa, Assistant Auditor Freight and Ticket 
Accounts, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Com- 
pany, dated June 28, 1917, addressed to President Robinson: 

At this period of activity when it is incumbent upon car- 
riers to use every expedient toward greater efficiency in the 
transportation of freight and at the same time conserve their 
interests and reduce to a minimum the errors which, it is 
reasonable to expect, will increase as a result of the necessity 
of placing inexperienced clerks at stations, I wish to make 
a suggestion, the adoption of which will eliminate consider- 
able work in waybilling and render the freight less liable to 
go astray, therefore, recommend the following: — 

Receiving agents, instead of preparing a waybill, shall use 
the shipping bill portion of the bill of lading in lieu thereof ; 
this to be effective not only for freight local to the carrier 
transporting it, but for traffic to immediate connections, the 
idea being to allow the original document to go through to 
destination and treat it as a waybill. This would be advan- 
tageous in many respects and there will be no occasion for 
errors caused by transcription of information. 

Under present conditions, the shipper prepares the bill of 
lading in three or more parts, of which he retains two; a 
third part, containing all the information necessary to move 
the freight, is given to the agent and is used as a basis for 
the issuance of the waybill, all the data originally shown on 
the shipping bill being transcribed thereon. To this opera- 
tion alone it is safe to say that the majority of errors in way- 
bills are due, especially in misreading the number of articles 
which in itself results in a large percentage of Overs and 
Shorts—mistakes in copying the name of consignee (which 
delays delivery; also, when waybills are prepared by for- 
warding station, the haste with which they are made, due to 
the “dupes” not being picked up until 4:00 p. m., is the 
cause of many errors therein—and other irregularities, all. of 
which might be avoided by the use of the shipping bill as 
the original document. 

Your committee considers the proposed plan as practicable 
by special arrangement with a limited number of shippers 
that are willing to co-operate with the carriers and have the 
necessary traffic organizations. 

The plan is impracticable, under existing conditions, for 
general adoption, for the reason that forms in use by many 
shippers throughout the country are not uniform as to size 
and arrangement, and such uniformity is not obligatory upon 
shippers. There would be the further difficulty that carriers 
could not require shippers to furnish documents suitable for 
use as waybills. 


Government Transportation 


At the present time there does not exist any reason for not 
settling currently in interline accounts, waybills covering 
property for the government, and it is, therefore, recommend- 
ed that paragraph 117, 1917 Synopsis, be canceled and that 
interline waybills covering property for the government be 
settled currently in the same manner that other interline way- 
bills are settled. 


Unit Waybill 


The form of waybill prescribed in General Order No. 11, 
issued by the director general, is recognized as the A. A. R. 
A. O. standard form of interline waybill in lieu of A. A. R. 
A. O. forms 101, 101a, and 101b. 


Incomplete and Illegible Freight Bills 


The National Industrial Traffic League and your associa- 
tion are working together to bring about an improvement in 
the preparation of freight bills. 
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It is further suggested that the railroad agents and receiv- 
ing clerks call attention of shippers, at time of receipt of 
freight for shipment, to any illegibility or defects in shipping 
orders with a view to proper correction at that time, and that 
similar co-operation be extended on the part of consignees in 
drawing attention of railroad agents to illegible or defective 
freight bills at the time such freight bills are tendered. 


- The report signed by W. W. Strickland, chairman, was 
accepted. 


Committee on Passenger Accounts 
Daily Plan of Interline Ticket Accounting 


On account of the duplication of work in handling a mul- 
tiplicity of items both for the initial and honoring carriers, 
this association does not recommend the daily plan of inter- 
line ticket accounting. 


Government Transportation 


Resolved, That all tickets issued on government orders be 
reported to interested carriers with revenue in the current 
month, such items to be transcribed on separate sheets 
marked “Government,” the total to be included in regular 
report. 

The association’s recommendation as contained in para- 
graph 212, page 93 of the 1917 Passenger Synopsis is here- 
by rescinded. 


Abolition of Prepaid Orders 


Resolved, That this association reaffirms its previous rec- 
ommendation for the absolute abolition of prepaid orders, 
system, local and interline, both in accepting and placing the 
orders by telegraph, mail, or sale of such orders or the trans- 
mission of cash for any such purpose, and be it 

Further Resolved, That the members of this association 
prevail upon their respective passenger traffic officials to agi- 
tate this question in the various associations who have not as 
yet taken action in line with the foregoing. 

The report was signed by L. C. Esschen, chairman, and 
was accepted by the association. 


Committee on Disbursement Accounts 


War Taxes Upon Foreign Lines’ Freight Charges on 
Company Material 


Resolved, That war taxes, when assumed as such by the 
carrier, on express charges or on foreign lines’ freight charges 
on company material, also war taxes on parlor car and Pull- 
man fares, telegraph and telephone tolls, club dues, etc., paid 
by the carrier or by its officers or employees, should be 
charged to Account 532, “Railway Tax Accruals,” except 
that these taxes, when in connection with Road and Equip- 
ment projects, if assignable, should be included in the cust 
of the property acquired or constructed, and accounted for in 
accordance with the note under Account 75, “Taxes.” And 
be it : 

Further Resolved, That the increased cost on account of 
increase in rates of postage should be charged to the appro- 
priate Stationery and Printing Account. 

These resolutions were referred back to the committee. 


-~ 


Other Committee Reports 


A very comprehensive report was made by the committee 
on disbursement accounts, A. P. Disbrow, chairman, on the 
use of mechanical devices in disbursement accounting. This 
report was accepted and will be published in full in these 
columns next week. 

The committee on terminal companies’ accounts, on ac- 
counts with governments, on conference with the Master Car 
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Builders’ Association, and on conference with the Freight 
Claim Association reported that they had had no matters re- 
ferred to them and they, therefore, heid no meetings. The 
committee for conference with the American Associaticn of 
Passenger Traffic Officers, J. C. Briggs, chairman, asked that 
the subjects of uniform interline tickets, separate ticket cou- 
pons required by subsidiary companies, etc., be left with it, 
and the association, therefore, left these subjects with the 
committee for further consideration. 


Revision of the Constitution 


At its annual meeting in Chicago, September 26-27, 1917, 
the association adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the president and the two vice-presidents 
shall constitute a special committee on the revision of the con- 
stitution and by-laws, whose report shall be submitted for 
action at the next annual meeting of the association. 

In order that the association may have before it an explana- 
tion of the reasons for some of the more important changes 
suggested, your committee submits the following explanatory 
statements : 


Change in Name.—The present name of the association 
is composed of six words and is so long that it is practically 
never referred to by its full name, either in conversation or 
in writing. Members generally refer to it as “The Associa- 
tion.” Railway periodicals and even some members call it 
the “Accounting Officers’ Association,” or some other abbre- 
viated form. 

The name suggested is the Railway Accounting Officers’ 
Association. 


Membership Qualifications——Your committee submits a 
revision of the membership qualifications to the extent of 
restricting honorary membership, so as to make it truly an 
honor, and, therefore, difficult to obtain. The experience of 
the executive committee has demonstrated that this is neces- 
sary in order to prevent the honorary membership list grow- 
ing beyond its bounds and to prevent honorary membership 
becoming so general as to lose its significance. 


Voting —Your committee submits a suggestion for clarify- 
ing the provision under which a vote by roads shall be 
taken, so that there may be no doubt as to the procedure 
under such conditions. 


Ex-Presidents to be Members of the Executive Commit- 
tee.—As the executive committee is charged with the duty of 
supervising and administering the affairs of the association, 
vour committee has suggested a provision in the constitution 
that the ex-president is to be a member of the executive 
committee. That is the practice with some railway associa- 
tions, clubs and other organizations. Your committee has 
suggested that the number of elective members on the execu- 
tive committee be reduced to six, three for each year, the ex- 
president to serve for two years. The executive committee 
would then consist of: President, first vice-president, second 
vice-president, two ex-presidents (one to drop off each year 
and the last retiring president to succeed him), six elected 
members (three to be elected each year, instead of four as 
now). 

This would have the effect of making the executive com- 
mittee consist of each existing administration and would con- 
stantly give that committee the benefit of the ideas and expe- 
rience of the two previous presidents, as well as the presi- 
dent, the two vice-presidents, and the six elected members. 

A provision has been incorporated in the suggestion of your 
committee to take care of the situation arising from your 
members of the executive committee having been elected to 
serve on it one year beyond the term when this amended con- 
stitution would become effective. In order to provide for that 
condition, it is necessary that in the first year, if this sugges- 
tion is adopted, that only one ex-president serve on the ex- 
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ecutive committee and in the second year after the adoption 
of this provision and thereafter the full effect of it would be in 
force. 


Change in Committees—Your committee has offered the 
suggestion that the word “standing” be eliminated from the 
title of each committee, for the word is superfluous, as every 
committee provided in the constitution is inevitably a stand- 
ing committee. 

Your committee has also offered the suggestion that the 
name “Committee on General Accounts’ be used in lieu of 
“Committee on Corporate, Fiscal, and General Accounts.” 
The words “corporate” and “general” are synonymous, and, of 
course, all or nearly all railroad accounts are “fiscal.” 

Believing that the work of the Committee on Accounts with 
Governments might properly be handled by the Committee on 
General Accounts, your committee has suggested abolishing 
the Committee on Accounts with Governments. 


Time of Annual Meeting—The time provided for the 
annual meeting, the last Wednesday in the specified months, 
falls in the busiest part of the month for most accounting 
officers and automatically acts to decrease the attendance at 
the meeting. Your committee has, therefore, suggested that 
the association’s annual meeting be held on the second 
Wednesday in the months from April to September. 


President’s Address 


After the reports of the committees had been discussed and 
accepted, J. A. Taylor, president of the association and con- 
troller of the Central of New Jersey, made an. address in part 
as follows: 

Such momentous events have come to pass during the year 
just ended and our minds are so full of them that it is im- 
possible to forego some reference thereto and as particularly 
affecting the members of this association, I refer to the fact 
that we are now directly enrolled in the service of the gov- 
ernment and it behooves everyone of us to realize and appre- 
ciate that fact by standing shoulder to shoulder in support 
of it and putting aside all selfishness, buckle on the armor 
of self-sacrifice. 

We are working in the office, some because our country 
requires it, some because age or condition demands it. We 
are doing hard work, good work, patriotic work, but com- 
pared with the lot of our soldiers in France, it’s pretty easy 
for us. ‘They live in the slime of the trenches, prepared to 
make the supreme sacrifice at any moment and we are slack- 
ers and traitors to them if we fail in one iota in our loyalty 
and our duty to them. We can do very little for them in 
comparison with what they are doing for us, but we can and 
must give them our deepest loyalty, not only in thought, but 
in deed and deny ourselves that they may not suffer. 


Election of Officers 


R. E. Burger, first vice-president of the association and 
assistant auditor of the Wabash, was elected president; A. D. 
McDonald, second vice-president of the association and vice- 
president of the Southern Pacific, was elected first vice- 
president, and J. G. Drew, vice-president of the Missouri 
Pacific, was elected second vice-president. Jerry Welch, 
assistant general auditor of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, J. Leslie, controller of the Canadian Pacific, and 
H. D. Foster, assistant general auditor of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, were elected to succeed the retiring 
members of the executive committee. 


EquIPMENT Exports from the port of New York during 
the month of March, 1918, consisted of locomotives valued 
at $964,492, freight cars at $455,360, and steel rails at 
$305,198.—Bulletin of the National City Bank, New York. 
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The National Safety Council has been restored to the list 
of associations, to the support of which the Railroad Ad- 
ministration allows railroad companies to contribute and 
charge the amount to operating expenses. 


Moving oil in train loads as practiced in the west has been 
recommended for adoption on eastern railroads, and the car 
service section is holding a conference on the subject at Wash- 
ington this week. E. B. McIntyre, of the western regional di- 
rectors’ staff, and B. L. Swearingen, supervisor of oil traffic at 
Kansas City, are explaining to eastern men the details of western 
practices. 


The Switchmen’s Union of North America, which held 
its annual convention in St. Louis, Mo., last week, passed 
a resolution petitioning the director-general to prevent the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen from renewing percent- 
age contracts with the railroads which guarantee that 85 per 
cent of railroad employees shall be members of the brother- 
hood. These contracts, the switchmen declare, operate to 
the disadvantage of switchmen who are members of their 
organization. 


The Airplane Mail Service 


The airplanes carrying mail between New York and Wash- 
ington appear to have made good records on two of the six 
days in the third week of their career; or, at least, we find no 
unfavorable mention in the newspapers except on four days. 
On Thursday, May 30, there was no start from either end, 
because of mist. There is not much difficulty in starting in 
a fog, but there is liable to be great difficulty in selecting a place 
in which to land. On the 31st, a similar condition was reported, 
both from New York and Philadelphia. On Saturday, June 
1, there was no start from New York, but the plane arrived 
at New York from Philadelphia on time, in 62 minutes. On 
Monday, June 3, Lieut. Millar started from New York about 
noon, but was forced to land at Woodbridge, N. J., near 
Rahway, because of trouble with his motor. He telephoned 
at once to New York, and Lieut. Webb, in another machine, 
went out to take his place. On Monday it was planned to 
take 200 pounds of letters by airplane from New York to 
Boston, but mishaps occurred in starting and the trip was 
given up. Cable despatches of May 27 announced the be- 
ginning, on that day, of a regular airplane mail service be- 
tween Paris and London. 


Chicago Railway Supply Companies’ Red Cross Fund 


The committee organized by the railway supply companies 
of Chicago to raise contributions to the Red Cross Fund 
succeeded in raising $188,864. The committee’s quota was 
only $175,000, and, under all the conditions, the showing made 
is very gratifying. 


Short Lines 


In Atlanta, on May 24, the state railroad commissioners 
of Georgia, Alabama, North and South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and other southern states, held a conference on the matter of 
the status of the short line railroads, and will follow the lead 
of the Texas commissioners in making represeritations to 
Director General McAdoo in behalf of the taking over of all 
of the short lines. 


Railroad Earnings for April 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has made public a 
partial summary of railway returns showing revenues, expenses 
and income of 149 large roads for the month of April and for 
the four months ending with April. While the report shows a 
considerable improvement in April as compared with the preced- 
ing three months, the railway operating income for April is about 
$2,000,000 less than for April, 1917, or $65,234,392 as compared 
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with $67,521,014. For the four months the report shows operat- 
ing income of $132,520,313 as cormpared with $230,661,022. 
Operating revenues in April show an increase of $45,000,000, but 
expenses increased $47,000,000. For the four months the operat- 
ing revenues were $93,000,000 greater than in 1917, while the ex- 
penses were $189,000,000 greater. 


A Personal Injury Catechism 
(Grand Trunk Safety Bulletin No. 18.—Abridged.] 

Q.—What kind of a safety record did Grand Trunk men make 
last year? ‘ 

A.—1here was a decrease of about 22 per cent in the number 
of employees killed and of about 8 per cent in the number in- 
jured in 1917 compared with 1916. 

Q.—Are most of the injuries received by employees of a serious 
or permanent nature? 

A—No. Only a small per cent are serious or permanent; 
but any case may become serious, especially cuts, open wounds 
and eye injuries where infection (blood poison) may develop. 
Every real injury should be given some attention and first aid 
obtained. 

Q.—Why do we have to make reports of every little trivial 
injury? 

A.—For two reasons. The injury itself may possibly develop 
more seriously than expected, in which case there should be a 
record; and we want to know how it happened, regardless of 
how serious was the result. 

Q.—Then when you say a certain number of employees were 
injured during a certain period there is no distinction between 
the case of a mashed finger and the loss of an arm? 

A—No. And really there is no distinction from a prevention 
standpoint. What counts is the cause, not the result. It may, 
and often is, purely a matter of good fortune that a man receives 
only a mashed finger instead of loss of his limb or his life. For 
instance, a brakeman went between two moving cars to stop 
leakage between air hose. He slipped and fell, but fortunately 
his body was thrown clear of rail and only the ends of his fingers 
were caught by wheels. Every time a preventable injury occurs, 
one thing is absolutely certain. There is something wrong with 
man, methods or material; and the first thought in the mind of 
the foreman, or other person in charge, after the injured has been 
cared for, is to find out what and where the wrong is and correct 
it. Fully 80 per cent of all injuries sustained by railroad men 
can be and should be prevented. Train, yard, engine and track- 
men get hurt most frequently, but this does not mean that these 
branches of the service are naturally of an extra hazardous 
nature. Hundreds and thousands, in fact a great majority of the 
total number engaged in train and track service, never get a 
scratch. But while this service is reasonably safe for the man 
who complies with the rules, it’s mighty unsafe for the chance- 
taker and rule viclator. There are some men who would get 
hurt if they had a job as floor walker in a department store. 
The man who has gone between moving cars time and again, 
when he hears of some other fellow getting killed doing that 
stunt (and it’s a stunt that kills a lot of them every year), 
should do some mighty serious thinking. He should end up by 
saying “I’m alive and that lad is dead, not becau$e I deserve to 
live, but solely because I was lucky. Doing work that way is a 
gambler’s proposition, simply and solely. Guess I'll call it off 
right here and now.” There’s many a man in the cemetery or 
crippled for life who would be alive and able today if he had 
applied this little homely truth. 

The two chief causes of injuries and deaths to train, yard, 
engine and trackmen are being struck by cars or engines and 
falling from cars or engines. It’s the same on every road. If we 
could remove these two causes from our casualty lists, the statis- 
tical report of the Board of Railway Commissioners and of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, so far as they would apply to 
these employees, would contain no more figures than a railroad- 
man’s income tax schedule. 
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Q.—Is it possible to remove these two chief causes and others 
of like nature? 

A.—Yes, mostly. But it cannot be done by making more rules, 
adding more safety appliances or changing existing methods of 
operation. It’s purely and simply a man proposition. Nothing 
else. There were 14 Grand Trunk men killed last year by being 
struck by trains, cars or engines. Nine of these were struck in 
broad daylight and clear weather, with nothing whatever to 
prevent their seeing the engine or car, if they had looked. 
Three cases occurred during darkness, but with clear weather 
and only two when it was both dark and stormy or raining. In 
only one case were other cars or engines operating nearby at the 
time. One of these men was a fireman who had gotten off his 
engine and after going a considerable distance turned and stepped 
directly in front of a passenger train. It was daylight and clear 
and he had been twice warned to look out for that particular 
train. Another was a fireman going from roundhouse to office 
when it was dark and very stormy and was struck by engine 
backing up. One was a yard foreman struck by his own engine 
in clear daylight. One was a train baggageman who stepped upon 
track in front of engine. One was a shopman taking short cut 
across yard instead of going a few steps out of his way to reach 
regular pathway. One was a crossing watchman walking along 
tracks on his way home instead of using the street. In another 
case a yardman attempted to cross directly in front of an ap- 
proaching car when it was raining and he slipped on wet rail, 
fell and was run over. One was a bridge watchman struck by 
engine on bridge. Four were trackmen at work on tracks and 
two were brakemen sent out to flag who sat down on track and 
went to sleep. Both these men had had ample rest before being 
called out and had been on duty but a short while. 

Another thing that does not look right about this business. 
In six of the fourteen cases, no one on the engine or car saw 
the man before he was struck or knew that he had been struck, 
although four of these cases occurred in daylight and only two 
in stormy or rainy weather. When men are working on track, 
especially during unfavorable weather conditions, there is a duty 
on the part of engineers, firemen and men riding cars to look out 
for them and give ample warning. * * * Five yard foremen and 
helpers were killed while making coupling between bad order 
cars, because they failed to notify another crew switching on 
same track of their position, with result that other crew shoved 
cars against the cars they were working between. 

Of the entire number killed only 6, or about 11 per cent, were 
killed as a result of any defect in track, structure, tools or ap- 
pliances. 


Operating Revenues and Expenses of 
Express Companies for 1917 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued the following 
statement, subject to revision, compiled from monthly reports, 


showing operating revenues and operating expenses of the prin- 
cipal express companies for the calendar year 1917: 
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Railroads at Bargain-Counter Prices 


Seven railroads in New Brunswick, aggregating in length 
about 250 miles, are being taken over by the Dominion gov- 
ernment, evidently because they are unable to live independ- 
ently. According to the Toronto Globe, from which we take 
the statement, these lines “were built when railroads were 
cheap,” which means, perhaps, when investors of the too- 
hopeful class were having their own way too freely. The 
seven roads are named below. The date shown is that on 
which the government takes possession, and the “price” is 
the sum which has been voted by Parliament. For the two 
roads against which no date is shown, the negotiations are 
not yet completed: 


Length Price 
pees 3... Eee (ae WE SUMO. 6 5.5 o's wancedendedecsene 80 $200,000 
ae .. CS Olena eseess ewer en es-ao’ 27 30,000 
dione regs IONS Stace esececvebateeincehnenss. 29 60,000 
sume. 1. Moncton. & BuctOnche....cccicsccicsccccecses 32 70,000 
Se Ss EG. STOO wos Nivts ce besande es babestecesseee 30 75,000 
PU Ss) DU CODS C0 vr URIUE 5 079/65 40:5 arenas eo wiclacinese-s 45 75,000 
a a. Se RLS. dC). gross Cobo bes sincensoe.oes 10 18,000 


All of these roads have sufficient vitality to appear in the 
Official Guide, except the York & Carleton, and all of the 
time tables show at least one train each way every week day. 


Southern Pacific Enginemen’s Grievances Settled 


dispute between the Southern Pacific lines in Texas and 
Louisiana and a joint committee representing the enginemen, 
firemen and hostlers was settled on May 23 at Houston, Texas, 
by a board of arbitration representing the railroad, the men and 
the United States Board of Mediation and Conciliation. The 
main grievance was the practice of running engine crews off 
their regularly assigned divisions. The railroad company main- 
tained that it had the right to use crews from one division when 
needed on another in irregular or emergency service, and while 
this right had been freely exercised from the earliest operation 
of the line, it had been done without abuse of the privileges of 
the men. The award of the arbitration board condemns the 
practice of running crews off their regularly assigned divisions 
and specifies that men shall not be so run except in case of un- 
doubted emergency. It further provides that when crews are 
run off their regularly assigned division, they shall be returned 
“deadhead” or “light” to their respective divisions, unless there 
is sufficient traffic to use them in service without unnecessarily 
setting back assigned crews of the division. 

A number of individual grievances were also settled in the 
award. In addition, the decision provided that employees whu 
volunteer or are drafted for service in the army or navy will be 
granted leave of absence for the period of the war, and will 
retain their seniority rights, provided they return to railway 
service within a reasonable time after their discharge from 
military or naval service, and are in physical and mental condi- 
tion to assume their duties as determined by the re-examination 
rules of the railroad. 











1917 1916 
Item. Adams Express Co. 

Charges for transportation........-..+++++. $53,730,035 $45,893,923 
E morale privileges—-Dr.  ....-- eee eeeeeees 26,707,164 22,413,45 
Operations other than transportation. - 630,830 603,527 
Total operating revenues.........-.+eeeees 27,653,700 24,083,995 
Operating expenses .....+-.e++eeereeeeees 30,476,896 23 025. 979 
Net operating revenue........-----++se+++ %2,823,195 1,058,016 
Uncollectible revenue from transportation. . 20,744 8,034 
Express tax@S ....e-eeeeeeeeeeeteeeceeeee 293,247 251,056 

*3,137,187 798,924 


Yperating income 


Item. ones zmern ines . 
Charges for iransportaticn...........++-+- 3,808,4 ,622,4 
Express orivileges—Dr. ......ccecccccccccs 2,314,182 2,213,735 
Operations other than transportation....... 69,879 62,195 
Total operating revenues........---+-+ee+6+ 1,564,153 1,470,955 
Operating expenses ....----++eeeeeeeeeees 1,232,255 1,142,941 
Net operating revenue........---sseeseee- 331,898 328,014 
Uncollectible revenue from transportation. . 176 136 
Express taxX€S ...+-.seeeeeeeeercecceeeees 109,678 62,280 
Operating income .....-++-+seeeeeeeeeeree 222,042 265, "598 

Item. . by Fargo Sus ~— 
Charges for transportation..........-+.++- $59,813,391 403, 
Sooetes privileges—Dr. .....---e ee eeeeees 31,586,319 25,854,218 
Operations other than transportation....... 1,351,269 1,191,925 
Total operating revenues.........-+-+--++-- 29,578,340 25,741,143 
Operating expenses ..-.-+.+.eee sees eereeees 28,397,532 22,212,796 
Net operating revenue........---+eeeseeee 1,180,808 3,528,347 
Uncollectible revenue from transportation. . 17,542 16,420 
Express taxeS ....-.cccccccccccecccseercs 511,849 468,552 
Operating income ........+-e+eeeeeeeeeces 651,416 3,043,393 


*Deficit or loss. 








1917 1916 1917 1916 
American Express Co. Canadian Express Co. 
$75,920,831 $63,413,452 $4,951,768 $4,259,011 
37,715,796 31,407,984 2,490,506 2,189,848 
3,894,238 3,233,224 152,254 125.216 
42,099,273 35,238,692 2,613,516 2,194.379 
40,831,309 32,355,941 2,460,568 1.887.758 
1,267,963 2,882,750 152,947 306,621 
26,468 13,789 1,816 515 
562,310 550,235 88,461 53,945 
679,184 2,318,725 62,669 252,160 


Northern Express Co. Southern Express Co. 


$3,615,043 $3.243,148 $19,300,341 $18,039,247 
1.965.486 1,760,005 9,924,641 9,251,998 
52,389 49,602 395,746 403,725 
1,701,946 1,532,745 9,771,447 9,190,974 
1,338,189 1,138,230 8,170,054 7,192,510 
363,757 394,515 1,601,392 1,998,464 
1,618 383 2,219 1,605 
72,416 63,922 649,952 180,789 
289,723 330,209 949,219 1,816,069 


Western Express Cc. Total for companies named 


$1,721,821 $1,545,441 $222,861,689 $190,420,157 
830,962 756,438 113,535,059 95,847,685 
46,892 45,475 6,593,500 5,714,894 
937,751 834.478 115,920,130 100,287,366 
814,248 716,474 113,721,056 89,672,632 
123,503 118,003 2,199,074 10,614,734 
170 81 70,757 40,967 
24,705 16,929 2,312,622 1,647,692 
98,627 100,992 #184) 305 8,926,075 
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Railway Revenues and Expenses increase of $57,000,000; operating expenses were $813,192,279, an 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a summary increase of $162,000,000, and taxes were $44,175,806, an increase 
of railway revenues and expenses for the month of March and of nearly $4,000,000. The eastern roads had a deficit of $4,989,- 
three months of the calendar year, covering the returns of 191 725, while the southern roads had operating income amounting. 
roads out of the 196 for which reports are usually issued. Rail- to $31,124,822, and the western lines had an ——- income of 1 
way operating revenues for March were $365,347,593, as com- $55,495,147. h 
pared with $316,614,123 in March, 1917. Expenses were $282,- The Interstate Commerce Commission has also issued 
864,296, or $54,000,000 greater than for March, 1917, and railway summaries for January, February and March, covering only 
operating income was $67,351,846, or $6,000,000 less than for roads having operating revenues above $1,000,000 in the year 
March, 1917. For the three months, railway operating income ended. December 31, 1917. These tables include 180 Class I 
shows a reduction of $108,000,000, from $189,882,892 in March, roads and 16 switching and terminal companies and are re- 
1917, to $81,630,244. sini revenues were dai 165,933, an printed herewith. 











SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS OF LARGE ROADS FOR JANUARY, 1918. } 

















































































































































































































= United States >e Eastern District ' H 
fo Pimineee ——— —_—— eer? : 
Per mile of Per mile of 
Amount road operated Amount road operated i 
-—— me ee 
Item 1918 i917 “1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
1. Average number miles operated..........ee0.sceeees 232,848.84 231,858.36 stees ween 59,323.97 58,990.95 pea } 6 
REVENUES: wt Th. | SRS. a eee ee ad Ea 
Es a abc lslonsesseeapugarachoesadm in: $188,665,129 $211,651,106 $810 $913 $74,997,036 $92,624,432 $1,2 a 
I a Gl 5, anise pBinooroe sy stuaaianuwieacae "66,467,628 59,418,166 285 256 26,417,557 25,482,731 . sae = {@ 
7 mptlelsi talent gaddaenbenaienc: so aay 4,575,990 5,441,955 20 24 1,751,939 2,202,832 29 37 tf 
iat th attends akin evansirkhaenoenetee 8,785,956 7,847,754 38 34 4,082,939 3,545,383 69 60 4 
S.. BIR NOE WRMNINNER.. «606s erreesicvaccensneneene 7,571,380 8,665,542 32 37 4,018,621 4,768,758 68 81 i 
Be I ad aig nk indessceniertnccecadganenpents 8,752,071 7,624,233 38 33 4,821,005 4,084,022 81 69 4 
NE UE cade anecaanesen conncnansungelehire * 389,360 325,354 2 2 182,773 154,428 3 3 fl 
Pee REE. senate n(0 8.6.06) ¢ access ngaee Seacmices 123,766 130,365 1 1 74,039 78,261 1 1 i 
10. Railway operating revenues............ceeececceeeecs $285,083,748 $300,8 843, 745 $1,224 $1,298 $116,197,831 $132,784,325 325 $1,958 $2,251 ‘ 
EXPENSES: Pea 25 So aS : ie i 
11. Maintenance of way and structures.............00e005 $40,755,871 $32,043,121 $175 $138 $18,645,760 $13,776,250 
12. Maintenance Gf €quipment. 26.0666 cc cccccseccsvcsdce 66,990,814 53,515,969 288 231 32,143,468 25, "620, 737 re = iia 
ee RS ee errr rte ere ee 4,912,701 5,324,127 21 23 1,003,149 1,989,180 32 34 ( 
eee en ES TOPO TE eee nD 147,066,612 114,856,585 632 496 70,605,944 55,648,604 1,190 943 
£S.. PHASSANCOUS GPETAtIONA «6.4.6 006s cccccewcoessccses 3,017,622 2,594,218 13 11 1,433,359 1,219,185 "24 21 
NE ibn un 4 aninianpseve ves searaetieuerose 8,434,769 7,799,328 36 34 3,734,933 3,399,775 63 58 
17. Transportation for investment—Cr...........-eeeeee. 421,639 636,992 2 3 62 675 57,468 1 1 
18. Railway operating expenses.......ccsccccesccceccecs $270,75¢ 56, 750  $215,496,356 $1,163 $930 $128 ,403,938 $101,596,283 $2,164 $1,723 
19. Net revenue from railway operations...............- $14,326,998 $85,347,389 $61 $368 §$12,2 206 107 $31,188,942 §$206 $528 
20. Railway tax accruals (excluding ““War Taxes’’)....... $14,684,639 $13,708,362 $63 $59 "$5 824, 050 ~ $5,550,186 . $98 $94 
21. Uncollectible railway revenues ........e.seeeeeeeeees 42,773 51,485 seen eteee 16,094 18,486 Lathe RAS 
22. Railway operating INCOME ....0.ccccscveesevevcesiones ~~ §$400, 414 $71 587,542 $$2 $309 §$18,046, 251 "$25,619,370 370 §$304 $434 
A. Wine HONE inc ox jsoesveesns<canvuscacncnpans §$1,795,599  §$3,338,030 $8 = §$15 ——«4§$3,156,658 *§$4,272,457 $53 ——«§$72 
24. Joint facility rent (Debit) .....cccccerccccvcvcvcssere 1,092,192 1,009,986 4 4 596,716 *518,046 10 - 9 
SE hak of Meme 5% 23 teed Bhi oon s ives snestvnoncvacdens “$83, 288,205 $67, 239,526  §$14 $290 §$21,799,625 $20, 0,828,8 867 §$367 $353 
26. Ratio of operating expenses to operating revenues. ..% 94,97 7 71.63 pecan re 110.50 at 76.51 ee 
Southern District Western District 
—_— 4 7 SSS ——_—-A. 
Per mile of - Per mile of 
Amount road operated Amount road operated 
a TN Ee———EE siesta 
Item 1918 1917 1918 1917 "1918 1917 1918 1917 
1. Average number miles operated.........-.+eeeeeeeee 42,963.16 42,734.68 eseee eae 130,561.71 130,132.73 oeiie ape pe 
REVENUES: Scar 
Bs, TRNIEINE § sida Cowisit- aniston 6d 0:07 a6 Cate an tem elementals bas $31,765,298 $34,565,177 $739 $809 $81,902,795 $84,461,497 $627 $649 
Be. UUNINEED 055.6. 5 wasn ci5e'o 8 4. Gia wrageee bihe sae enter wees Oe 12,058,852 9,312,640 281 218 27,991,219 24,622,795 214 189 
D) MERA cinicw vids caaat seen tau Resaan decade eens amen 725,517 779,232 17 18 2,098,534 2,459,891 16 19 
ee ae ee ae eer ere te an tc seer 1,309,958 1,214,556 31 28 3, 393,059 3,087,815 26 24 
G. WARE GUNGr: THAREDOTIBUION os 0 csc cc ccwsenssuesveunes 604,630 677,267 14 16 2,948,129 3,219,517 23 25 
et en ncitind > pankiacmetenayenrs 1,099,488 894,477 26 21 2,831,578 2,645,734 22 20 
ME EE i iica aves dees s0se sess eeetedeencnt 97,984 71,724 2 2 108,603 99,202 1 1 
9. Joint facility— Ur... ciccccccsscevevsscecssecsatevee 21,923 21,118 1 1 27,804 30,986 make oieees 
10. Railway operating revenues ........+.ececeescceeces $47,639,804 $47,493,955 $1, 109 $1,111 $121,246,113 $120,565,465 $929 $927 
EXPENSES: = 3 
11. Maintenance of way and structures.........+.eeeeees $6,196,906 $5,389,539 $144 $126 $15,913,205 $12,877,332 $122 $99 
12. Maintenance of equipment........---eeeeeceeereeeces 10,349,817 "8, 309,682 241 195 24,497,529 19,585,530 188 151 
EE ES RHA rts ee ree eee coc ree 925,420 1 "073,594 22 25 2,084,132 2,261,353 16 17 
BH, “TVAMODGFCROR: 5 u.6.5.06 ce ccstcccctecccsccvcreeecesewses 21,437,003 15,116,107 499 354 55,023,665 44,091,874 421 339 
15. Miscellaneous operations ..........ecceceenecccsecee 269,035 278,593 6 7 1,315,228 1,096,440 10 9 
We . “GRO | hi ein coco 0 oWk5 050.00 00 6-65.0:0'2 0 ease betemeuese ve 1,245,648 1,167,292 29 27 3,454,188 3,232,261 26 2 
17. Transportation for investment—Cr..........-.ee+ee0- 45,029 107,789 1 3 313,935 471,735 2 4 
18. Railway operating expenSes........--eseeeeeseeecers $40,378,800 $31,227,018 $940 $731 $101,974,012 $82,673,055~ $781 $636 
19. Net revenue from railway operationsS........seeeeeees $7,261,004 $16,266,937 $169 $380 $1 9,27 2,101 $37,892,410 $148 $291 
20. Railway tax accruals (excluding ‘‘War Taxes’’)....... a 545 $2,061,063 $50 $48 $6,707,044 $6,097,113 $52 $47 
21. Uncollectible railway revenues........-+eeeeeeeereers 7,210 8,793 ee ere 19,469 24,206 visenie ee 
22. Railway operating income ......+-eeeeeeeeeeeeeees -+ $5,100,249 $14,197,081 $119 $332 $12 545, 588 “$31,7 771,091 $96 $244 
23, Equipment rents ....-+seseseeeceeerseeeeeseetceeecs $422,598 $3,137,140 $16 $27 $938 461 **§$202,7 713 $7 §$2 
24. Joint facility rent (Debit)..........-eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 196,562 205,583 5 5 298,914 **286,357 2 2 
25. Net of items 22, 23 and 24... ccccsccccccccccecceces $5,326,285 $15, 128,638 $124 $354 $13, 185,135 $31,2 282,021 $101 $240 
26. Ratio of operating expenses to operating revenues. ..% 84.76 65.75 84. 10 68.57 ij 
Note: There are included in this statement 79 am in the Eastern Dis- ‘atin daaten Sx ’ Philade sIphia, Baltimore & Washington R. R., sid i} 


trict, 35 in the Southern District, and 82 in the Western District—total,. Wabash Pittsburgh Te erminal Ry. 
196 roads, **Excludes figures for Colorado — Missouri Pacific Ry., and 


$Debit item. St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Ry 
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necessarily sacrificed for a righteous cause on the battle front, 
other lives must not be unnecessarily sacrificed at home through 
carelessness and neglect. The killing of 22,000 and the injuring 
seriously of half a million industrial workers a year in all classes 
of industry in the United States is a serious drain on the man- 
power of the nation, at a time when every available man is needed 
for the work that is to be done. Our duty is clear; we must keep 
the machines going, keep the railroads and industries up to their 
highest point of productive efficiency—but we must keep as far 
as possible from having accidents or anything that will tend to 
lessen that efficiency. 


Safety and Loyalty* 


Never in our history was there a greater need for persistent 
accident prevention work than there is at the present time. A 
conservative estimate indicates that by the time this war is over 
the man-power of the world will be decreased 25,000,000 men, a 
number almost equal to the wage earning population of this 
country. Even today with our country at war must the cause 
of safety be ‘wphete and its progress cranes Because lives are 








* Extract from an 


address delivered by Marcus A, Dow, General Safety 
Agent of the 


New York Central Lines, at a Safety Rally held in Keith’s 

































































































































































Theatre, Indianapolis, Ind., on Sunday, May 5 Safety today involves a bigger thing than only industrial safety. 
SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS OF LARGE ROADS FOR FEBRUARY, 1918 
United States Eastern District 
— Ps span enrcs, GN os = A —— — 
Per mile of P er mile of 
Amount road operated Amount road operated 
a PERL SIS ai eee Ris. ni BEANS. Sen a 
Item 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
1. Average number miles operated...............0.-ees 232,887.00 231,847.22 eer 59,322.71 58,990.91 Ses 
REVENUES: sconces 
NF EFSIEAPEDY a SEGRE Sallie, Fe nee S ee Oop rey am 8S $198,508,874  $185,138,707 $852 $799 $82,389,517 $80,215,739 $1,389 $1,360 
I Se a ie aba ig Sarna ennaidlet ie 11,583,534 52,400,863 267 226 24,758,620 22,144,834 417 375 
i no eed tan Lek nendselede wan't a cbt kul aware 4,373,656 4,192,730 19 18 1,647 ,643 1,994,812 22 34 
oth ee dt Tin ad deneanenipncrsusvusbehebiwn 9,033,427 8,666,245 39 36 4,336,379 3,416,096 73 58 
a ee Ce CONN Se oes sb heehee eb owe a eae 7,867,080 7,802,940 34 34 4,248,532 4,341,397 72 74 
NE CN aS oe La ce og Sade ow gt Sit 1,001,867 6,958,635 32 30 4,034,806 3,828,672 68 65 
ee ES wey talaga AOU RMON S CONS Oe SENOS 418,158 316,262 2 1 200,396 148,884 3 2 
SF EE OUI ou < viv cebivercyncecceineecnddees 126,844 113,985 1 abe 64,617 64,927 i i 
SR Tinlbway cperoting fevenues. «.<.....<c0cccccessecee $289,683,833  $265,362,397 $1,244 $1,144 $121,551,276 $116,025,507 $2,049 $1,967 
agg see 
Maintenance of way and structures...............+.- $38,789,221 $30,231,170 $167 $130 $17,536,406 $12,600,823 $296 $214 
iz, EMIMIER GE GUMINUNOER. 665.06 cic cccccccvec scenes 66,363,966 49,647,702 265 214 32,326,231 23,881,469 545 405 
eas ERNE ari his ec indie dwinvakuwdenedes 4,570,160 5,203,003 20 22 1,757,857 1,940,424 30 33 
Tas « BROMOUONNOE,.. «6 wa dedasecvcanettecdeerenesucneeeees 140,170,736 113,221,798 601 488 67,258,282 56,827,996 1,133 963 
DS. PRIBGSTIAMOOUS- GRETATIOTS 2 oc icccecccccccccsesseeesss 2,735,689 2,489,963 2 11 1,271,262 1,127,337 21 19 
i Ta a gt a so sia Hog Gee 8,432,518 7,448,753 36 32 3,713,385 3.236.910 63 << 
17. Transportation for investment—Cr................0-- 471,390 447,092 2 1 81,469 36,699 1 1 
48, Railway operating expenses..........0secsececseeees $260,590,900 $207,795,297 $1,119 $896 $23,781,954 $99,578,260 $2,087 $1,688 
19. Net revenue from railway operations...............++ $29,092,933 $57,567,100 $125 $248  *$2,230,678 $16,447,247 *$33 279 
20. Railway tax accruals (excluding “war taxes”)........ $14,630,828 $13,664,826 $63 $59 $5,779,993 $5,458,067 $07 $93 
21. Uncollectible railway revenues... ........ceccecceeees 45,996 40.759 git 13,831 14,854 . . 
22. Railway ‘operating income............sseeceeeeeeeees $14,416,109 $43,861,515 $62 $189  *$8,024,502 $10,974,326 "$135 $186 
i, OE GUND ata can scaicelaeenna soceenniys a.. "$1,068,656  *$1,136,763 *$5 *$5  *$2,579,613 _§*$3,076,036 "$44 $52 
24. Joint facility rent (Dr. balance).........-..eeeeeees 1,104,816 1,032, 888 5 4 595, 972 §580,191 10 10 
2S. Net of items 22, 23 and 24......0.ceccesccscsecseees $12,242,637 $41,691,864 $52 $180 *$11,200, 087 ‘$7,318,099 *$189 $124 
26. Ratio of operating expenses to operating revenues...% 89.96 78.31 pcan 101.84 85.82 manne 
io of op g& expe Southern District Western n District 
ans - a ” mile A$. 
Per mile of Per mile of 
Amount road operated Amount road operated 
ae * ——"—- eT a A 
— 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
1. Average number miles operated............eeeeeeees 42,969.04 42,735.46 i ceme ee 130,595.25 130,120.85 ‘ . 
EVENUES: 
= Nt a gs ka ae eee $36,041,809 $30,893,712 $839 $723 $80,077,548 $74,029,256 $613 $569 
ol CE ks ce ugediselaea kakbawe dea Sha 11,583,534 8,762,698 270 205 25,917,895 21,493,331 198 165 
ee La ky mae ha bbb tee desea Rh OUe Near ie peed 707,173 832,209 16 19 2,018,840 2,365,709 15 18 
a Se nc i itn wan tile aka eset 1,207,727 1,208,230 28 28 3,489,321 3,041,919 27 23 
eens CEN. cis 5 vos ss ob0 sence dvewes ede es 625,941 607,891 15 14 2,992,607 2,853,652 23 3 
a I i Se ere erry oe 1,001,867 881,854 23 21 2,312,760 2,248,109 18 17 
EN is o's acid avn seas <+eneser' scones 114,128 72,402 2 2 103,634 94,976 1 1 
ip eRe EMMONS, 3 of oct enc ce yw wnied eccdeu wan tens 18,433 19,462 ‘ a 43,794 29,596 ie : 
10. Railway operating revenues.........scccccccccceeces $51,263,746 $43,239,534 $1,193 $1,012 $116,868,811 $106,097,356 $895 $815 
EXPENSES: yd A ae 
11. Maintenance of way and structures...........-..+++- $6,301,947 $5,045,338 $147 $118 $14,950,868 $12,585,009 $114 $97 
12. Maintenance of equipment.............-ceeeeeeeceeee 10,298,752 7,622,851 240 178 23,738,983 18,143,382 182 139 
Pt SE ba be ae ees SON G00 bica eee b'cncev eo segenweeeeente 863,595 1,007,180 20 24 1,948,708 2,255,399 15 17 
De  TORIOTORGIA Saveecec Secor eri odes cesarevieevecese 20,285,982 14,707,709 472 344 52,626,472 41,686,093 403 320 
15. Miscellaneous operations ........ccccccccscccccccces 271,706 282,978 6 7 1,192,721 1,079,648 9 g 
(geen ge 5 UTP ag aR ee nt Es 1,234,848 1,131,561 29 26 3,484,285 3,080,282 27 24 
17. Transportation for investment—Cr............eeeee- 86,75 64,486 2 1 303,168 345,907 2 2 
18. Railway operating expenses. .........-ee eee eeeeeeeee $39,170,077 $29,733,131 $912 $696 $97,638,869 $78,483,906 $748 $603 
19. Net revenue from railway operations...............- $12,093,669 $12,506,403 $281 $316 $19,229,942 $27,613,450 $147 $212 
20. Railway tax accruals (excluding “war taxes’’)...... $2,183,127 $2,075,845 $51 $49 $6,667,708 $6,130,914 $51 $47 
21. Uncollectible railway revenues......c.sccccccccseces 13,078 6,745 Se thine 19,087 19,160 Tae stv 
22. Railway operating iMCOMe........ecseceeeceececerees $9,897,464 $11,423,813 $230 $267 $12,543,147 $21,463,376 $96 $165 
23. Equipment rents .....ccccccccccccscccvcccsvcsevccs $247,818 $1,406,660 $6 $33 $1,263,139 7$532,613 $10 $4 
24. Joint facility rent (Dr. balance)...........-sseeeees 139,449 137,938 3 3 369,395 ¥314,759 3 2 
2S. Net Of items 22, 23 and 24. 66s cscissceccccetvevovces $10,005,833 $12,692,535 $233 $297 $13,436,891 $21,681,230 $103 $167 
26. Ratio of operating expenses to operating revenues.... 76.41 68.76 83.55 73.97 





May 18, 1918. 
*Debit item. 
$Excludes figures for Philadelphia, 


Baltimore & Washington R. R., and Wabash, Pittsburgh Terminal Ry. 


+Excludes figures for Colorado Midland Ry., Missouri Pacific Ry and St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Sauiieen Ry. 
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It involves not only the prevention of accidents but also the pre- 
vention of an invasion of our fair land by a cruel and destructive 
enemy. Every American today, to be true and loyal, has got to 
be a good safety man. He has got to put his shoulder to the 
wheel and give the best service that it is possible for him to give. 
He must give a full day’s work every working day and should 
do nothing that will in any degree impair his ability or the ability 
of others to give that full measure of service. He must perform 
more work, steadier work, more conscientious work and more 
willing work than he has ever performed in his life before.. For 
a railroad man to lie off work, even temporarily, merely to suit 


his own personal ends, deprives the country unnecessarily of 
services that are needed; and, whether intended so or not, is an 
act of disloyalty. Careless work, shiftless work, indifferent work, 
“Don’t give a hang” sort of work on the part of any man today Hi 
is disloyalty to the country because it handicaps our boys over ie 
there in their effort to win this war. If every American can only i 
realize this and go to his work each day with a clear head, de- 
termined to give a hundred per cent service, keep his mind on his 
job, work continually and yet work carefully, he will do more 
than all else to back up the splendid boys who are defending the 
gates of liberty over in France. . 


































































































§Excludes figures for Philadelphia, Baltimore 


Wabash Pittsburgh Terminal. 


& Washington and 




















Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern. 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS OF LARGE ROADS FOR MARCH, 1918 
United States Eastern District 
© SS: is 
"a "ie HY 
Per mile a. Per mile of 
Amount road operated Amount road operated 
ee —— —--- _= ee a to —_— 
nee 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
1. Average number miles operated...........-cecccecee 232,910.36 231,672.65 eae 59,336.95 58,985.01 es sane 
REVENUES: ; ce * 
a a ee eee ee ee ere wee re $259,588,843 $227, 271,167. $1,115 $981 $115,140,845 $102,907,740 $1,940 $1,745 i} 
le cab Gmhwa ea heawd e Gap ns cawan eames 73,170,336 59,031,845 314 255 29,947,703 25.158.605 505 426 ie 
TR, SSC ERS eae ee ete M EN ey 20K" Abs 5 4,525,634 5,123,324 19 22 1,727,63 1,976,366 29 34 tie 
Be I Cais G in dnt t ne cxcprencedschesgeschnenetons 9,577,710 8,501,812 41 37 4,597,328 3,967,531 77 67 He 
Gan SRR CEOESDOTIOMIGR 6 655. occ cee evinces céécigbeaaene’ 9,446,257 9,156,433 41 40 5,278.104 5,157,335 89 87 is 
Be rN aoe. icrse net wie 0d) 6-seir Gaew 6i5 04:3: 40T OSES OER ES 9,306,434 7,862,605 40 34 5,203,333 4,230,524 88 72 a 
Re, eee IEE, Sn hi. 5 seeds ie Sle ewes sate eniesie 430,151 323,000 2 1 212,021 151,328 4 3 : 
De ee RBs 65586 5:4: wae on Se skew danennwewas 132,889 120,319 1 1 64,881 69.389 1 1 5 
10. Railway operating revenues.........0.seeeeeeeeeeees $365 5,912,476 $317, 149, 9,867 $1,571 $1,369 2,042,085 $143,480,040 $2,731 $2,433 ; 
EXPENSES’ : '  ? t 
11. Maintenance of way and structurcs..........eeee00- $43,805,888 $35, 35 58,498 $188 $153 $18,859,182 $14,736,464 $318 $250 
52 ED OF POMNOINON s s'6 sess tceseevsnteeweees 73,849,923 55,295,596 317 239 36,507,811 27,082,362 615 459 
i IS ds net Sa neared eicikndeacs esd! 640 bia eae eS wee 4,532,054 5,349,598 19 23 1.698,924 2,016,616 29 34 
De NIN 66.6.9. 6 6:0:0.0:9 0:6 00 068 Si Rete ERNE HES 150,166,420 123,165,005 645 532 73,152,030 61,962,514 1,233 1,051 
15. Miscellaneous opérations .... 2... .cccssccccscccoceces 2,982,641 2,681,219 13 11 1,386,137 1,197,658 23 20 
Se) IE ick os Cinade Ries dru eee bw SA bRw le W061 Oe RE ae oleae 8,565,106 7,782,183 37 34 3,798,392 3,454,220 64 59 
17. Transportation for investment—-Cr..........e.e.eeees 473,846 603,650 2 3 71,946 51,963 1 } 
18. Railway operating expenses........ .ccccccceeceeees $283.4 428,186  $229,028,449 $1,217. $989 — $135,330,530 $110,397,871 $2,281 $1,872 
19. Net revenue from railway operations..... a eA aavee $82,484,290 $88,121,418 $354 $380 $26,711,555 -$33,082,1 169 ~ $450 $564 
20. Railway tax accruals (excluding ‘‘War Taxes’’)..... $15,097, 140 . aay A= $65 $61 $5,914,304 $5,716,356 “$100 $97 
Z1. Uncollectible railway revenues............cceeeeeees 78,880 60,170 ar ewe 10,685 13,598 aan 1 
22. Railway operating income........-c.eeeee cess eeeeess $67,308, 270 $73, 881,536 $289 $319 320,786,566 $27,352,215 $350 $464 
23. Equipment rents ......ccccccccccccccccccccesssecees *$3,074,744 *$2 380,283 *$13 *$10 *$3,394,095 § $3,633,208 $*57 ~ $*62 
24. Joint facility rent (Dr. balance)..........seeeeeeees 1,058,660 1,002,173 Ta 4 557,633 §574.133 9 10 
i Shak of tees 98 SF te Whois os 5 0a citeeckteasereee "$63, 174,866 $70,499,080 $271 $305 $16,834,838 $23,144,874 $284 $392 
26. Ratio of operating expenses to operating revenues. ..% 77.46 72.21 83.52 76.94 - re 
Southern District Western District 
= Se near ‘7 A. eee 
Per mile of Per mile of 
Amount road operated Amount 
pshimenieanianaina ———— ———, MSE ESE. aa a ——— == 
Item 1918 aon 1918 1917 918 1917 1918 1917 
1. Average number miles operated..........eeeeeeeeeees 42,969.94 2,735.04 ‘ante 13 0, 603.47 129,952.60 et . 
se a ns $42,988,898 $35,784,516 $1,000 $837 $101,459,100 $88,578,911 $777 $682 
ERE E TER CEE TT LEER TR 13,178,153 9,248,265 307 216 30,044,480 24,624,975 230 189 
4. rere ee eee rT ey re 722,398 790,090 17 19 2,075,604 2,356,868 16 18 
5. BEROCOOS oa. 6 5. cidinivin in 0 cisle Bieeseenis 06 sie ewe aeawees s 1,282,091 1,280,743 30 30 3,698,291 3,253,538 28 25 
6. All other transportation. ......... 0020 cece ee ee ee eeees 797,523 752,406 18 18 3,370,630 3,246,692 26 25 
a Oe ee eee ete 1,277,745 1,142,102 30 24 2,825,356 2,589,579 21 20 
Bete MINER. 6 Sineisny owsnessee seneetecntauwens 109,374 71,611 2 1 108,756 100,061 1 1 
9. Joint facility—Dr...... cece cee cece eee e eee ee eee ceee 19,784 19,624 a 48,224 31,306 
10. Railway operating revenues........--.eeeeeee ee eeees $60,336,398 $48,950,109 $1,404 $1.145 $ 1 43 3,533,9 193 $124,719,718 $1,099 $960 
EXPENSES: = ” > ane » 
11. Maintenance of way and structures. .......++++.eeee $6,454,401 $5,572,251 $150 $130 $18,492,305 $15,049,783 $142 $116 
12. Maintenance of equipment..........- cece reece eeees 11,268,515 8,459,317 262 198 26,073,597 19,753,917 199 152 
Se a Aan ee re ere ney ee re ee 846,676 1,034,979 20 24 1,986,454 2,298,003 15 18 
14. Transportation ......ceeeesecccccerecceeeeenceneees 21,897,707 16,189,326 510 379 53,116,683 45,013,155 422 346 
15. Miscellaneous operations ........-e. eset eee eecceees 299,095 321,836 7 8 1,297,409 1,161,725 10 9 
BG; THORPE ccc cede: Sed weeseccrccedorcesccoccr esses neues 1,279,202 1,174,951 30 27 3,487,512 3,153,012 27 24 
- 17. Transportaticn ‘for investment—Cr............-++++: 78,347 89,316 2 2 323,553 462,371 2 3 
18. Railway operating expenses...........-0eeeeeeeeeeees $41,967,249 $32,663,354 $977 $764 $106,130,407 $85,967,224 _ $813 $662 
19. Net revenue ‘from railway operations.........+eeeee5 $18,369,149 $16,286,755 $427 $38 $37 403, 586 $38, 752, 494 $286 $298 
20. Railway tax accruals (excluding ‘War Taxes”)...... $2,216,107 $2,138,5€8 $52 $50 $6,966, 729 $6,324,848 $53 $49 
21. Uncollectible railway revenues.........-eeeeeeeeeeee 10,961 16,562 ay (= ae 57,234 30,010 1 eee tee 
22. Railway operating income........eeeeeseeeeeeereeees $16,142,081 "$14, 131, 685 $375 $331 $30, 37 9,6 23 $32, 397,636 $232 $249 
2 ae $2 32 $228,614  +*$136,271 $2 *$2 
23. Equipment, rents .......eseeeeeeeeceee eee eereeencee $90,737 $1,389,196 2 $32 28,614 $ 
24. Joint facility rent (Dr, balance)..........-seeeeeees 229,638 182,357 4 271,389 245,683 2 2 
25. Wat. of Maen. 90, 30 aad 94... 00. cic fcesexscoeetetes $16,003,180 $15,338,524 $372 $359 $30, 336,848 $32,015,682 $232 $246 
26. Ratio of operating expenses to operating revenues...% 69.56 66.73 73.94 68.93 Pr 
*Debit item. Excludes figures for Colorado Midland, Missouri Pacific, and St 
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Twelve miles an hour for over 35 hours is the speed record 
said to have been made recently by five loaded motor trucks from 
Akron, Ohio, westward to Chicago, 440 miles. The trucks ar- 
rived at Chicago in the evening, were unloaded and received east- 
bound loads, and started back the next morning. 


The Wabash has discontinued the following trains: No. 6 leav- 
ing Chicago for Montpelier, Ohio, at 4:05 p. m., and No. 9 leav- 
ing Montpelier for Chicago at 6:30 a. m.; No. 3 leaving Detroit 
for Chicago at 3:15 p. m.; No. 13 leaving Detroit for Montpelier 


at 5 p. m., and No. 52 leaving Montpelier for Detroit at 7:45 
a. m. 


The Department of Agriculture reports that a commercial truck 
load of eggs was carried recently from Vineland and Millville, 
N. J., to New York city, about 140 miles, and was delivered with 
not one egg broken. Delivery from the shipper to the whole- 
saler was made in 15 hours. The 5-ton truck carried 150 crates 
of eggs weighing nearly 4 tons. 


The North Pacific Coast lines have asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission tor authority to issue tariffs showing in- 
creased terminal charges on export freight. The proposal does 
not affect shipments (made in due season) for which government 
licenses have been issued and shipping space engaged, the pur- 
pose of the present action being to prevent congestion at the 
ports by freight for which necessary arrangements have not been 
made. 


The freight traffic committee of the Railroad Administration 
for the Eastern territory announces that C. C. McCain, 143 
Liberty street, New York city, will furnish information concern- 
ing through freight rates to and from points on railroads not 
reaching New York, in this function taking the place of the 
numerous offices heretofore maintained in New York city by 
Western and Southern roads. On westbound freight destined 
for shipment by steamship on the Pacific Ocean, Mr. McCain 
will issue export bills of lading, in exchange for the domestic 
bills of lading given by the Eastern railroads when the freight 
is forwarded. 


Round trip passenger rates to the Pacific coast have been 
announced by the Railroad Administration, typical examples 
of which are: 


New York to San Francisco.........-eeseeeeecseeeeeeees $138.24 
see Oe” eee a errr a - 143.04 





Zaltimore to San Francisco....:.... » tone 
Washington to San Francisco.... - 130.74 
Pittsburgh to San Francisco..... . 115.68 
Coste 8D SOR POMMCINEG, 0 occ eccceesrcceceeecves adie 87.60 
Kanene City ta Sam Pramciacd. 20. oc ceccccccsisescvcccesses 72.60 


These rates will go into effect on June 15 and the tickets will 
be good to return until October 31. The rates are about 20 
per cent higher than those of last year. 


Resolutions of Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at its an- 
nual meeting at Chicago on May 21 adopted resolutions concern- 
ing minimum weights, weighing rules, and the bulkheading of 
lumber. The association opposes the plan of bulkheading lumber 
loaded on open cars, as proposed by a committee of the Master 
Car Builders’ Association but approves the method of loading, 
as indicated by test car 90114, loaded under the auspices of the 
M. C. B. committee and the Southern Pine Association. It is 
believed that this last-mentioned method of loading is adequate 
to prevent shifting of load by ordinary handling. The associa- 
tion is opposed to the method of varying minimum weights ac- 
cording to the cubical capacity of cars, and favors a minimum 
of, for example, 34,000 pounds for cars under 36 feet long and 
40,000 pounds for cars 36 feet long and over, provided that actual 
weights shall govern when cars are loaded to their full visible 
capacity, and that the minima applicable to the size of cars 
ordered shall be protected in the event cars of larger size are 
furnished by the carrier. Carriers are urged to accept the prin- 
ciple that lumber does not usually change in weight in transit, 
and that the initial weight should govern, except where re- 
weighing shows a palpable error. The lumbermen desire that 
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carriers in Southwestern and Western Trunk Line territory 
shall become parties to the national code of weighing rules, 
whereby it becomes incumbent upon them to notify shippers of 
changes in weights en route. 


Time for Paying Freight Bills 


A large delegation of commercial traffic managers headed 
by G. M. Freer, president of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, protested vigorously to C. A. Prouty, director of the 
division of public service and accounting, on May 27, against 
some of the provisions of General Order No. 25, establishing 
a 48-hour credit basis for the payment of freight charges. 
They contended that payment within 48 hours would mean 
duplication of work in connection with the handling of claims 
for overcharges, and that both shippers and carriers would 
have to increase their clerical forces to carry out the plan. 
They suggested a period of one week instead of 48 hours 
The principal point made by the shippers was that correct 
freight bills cannot be rendered within 48 hours, and that 
sufficient time is not allowed for checking by the shipper. 
Arrangements were made for further discussion of the sub- 
ject in a conference of accounting officers and representatives 
of the shippers. 


Coal Production 


Production of bituminous coal during the week ended May 
25 equalled and even slightly exceeded the record week of 
May 11, according to the Geological Survey report. The 
output of soft coal, including lignite and coal made into coke, 
during the week ended May 25 is estimated at 11,811,000 net 
tons, an increase of approximately 100,000 net tons over the 
production of the preceding week. The average production 
per working day is estimated at 1,968,000 net tons as against 
1,952,900 net tons during the week previous and 1,829,000 
net tons in May, 1917. Anthracite shipments fell off slightly 
during the week of May 25, amounting to 40,752 cars, against 
41,011 during the week of May 18. 


A Coal-Loading Record 


A world’s record was made, according to a report to 
Director General McAdoo in loading coal on the steamer 
“Tuckahoe,” which docked at the Baltimore & Ohio Curtis 
Bay Pier, Baltimore, at 9:15 a. m., May 25, and started load- 
ing at 9:15 a. m., finished loading at 11:55 a. m., finished 
trimming at 12:05 p. m. and sailed at 2:10 p. m., having loaded 
in 2 hours and 55 minutes 4,992 tons, or 108 cars of bituminous 
coal for New England ports. The steamer was built by the 
United States Shipping Board, having been launched in 27 
days and started on its cruise in 35 days, another world’s 
record. 


Extensive Thefts of Silk 


The Silk Association of America has issued a statement in 
which it is declared that since January 1, 1918, thieves have 
operated 184 times in the New York and New Jersey districts, 
stealing parcels or bales of silk worth at least $1,500,000. The 
war time price of silk has resulted in the organization of 
bands of thieves that rob lofts, express company stations and 
railroad cars night and day. Dealers and burglary insurance 
companies have been requested to be on the alert for the 
stolen silk, complete descriptions of which are furnished. 
The Erie Railroad alone is said to have suffered to the ex- 
tent of about $750,000; and other roads report thefts pro- 
portionally large. It is believed that much of the thieving 
is done by railroad employees, yardmen and switching men, 
who rob cars at night, conceal the loot and then get rid of 
it through confederates and “fences.” 

In Paterson one night last week a band of thieves backed 
a wagon up to a silk warehouse, removed bales of silk con- 
taining 14,000 yards, worth $1 a yard, got away without de- 
tection and rushed the goods to a dye house, where they were 
changing to color from pink to black when discovered. 

Every important silk manufacturing concern or dealer in 
the New York district has suffered heavily. The list of 
robberies, with details of stolen goods, covers fifteen closely 
typewritten pages—New York Sun. 
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Personnel of Commissions 


William A. Magee, of Pittsburgh, has been appointed a 
member of the Pennsylvania Public Service Commission. 


Court News 
Consignors’ Liability for Freight Charges 


In a suit brought by a railroad against the consignors and the 
consignee it was shown that 36 carloads of hay were shipped 
from Newport, Neb., to South Omaha, f. 0. b. The hay was 
delivered to the Union stockyards Company on the consignee’s 
order and without collécting the freight charges. The consignee 
became insolvent. The Nebraska Supreme Court held that the 


‘consignors were liable for the legal freight charges with the 


consignee—Chicago & N. W. v. Queenan (Neb.), 167 N. W., 
410. Decided April 12, 1918. 


Overcharges and Undercharges 


The federal district court for the Southern District of Cali- 
fornia holds, citing decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
and other jurisdictions in regard to other statutes, that under 
the California Public Utilities Act, if a rate be charged or col- 
lected different from the one published in the tariff a refund may 
be had in the case of an excess, or a recovery of the difference in 
case of an undercharge. No mistake of fact, or special practice, 
engagement, or understanding of the parties, will suffice to 
change this general rule—In re Independent Sewer Pipe Co., 
248 Fed., 547. Decided March 4, 1918. 


Rights of Purchaser of Railroad 


The Ohio Supreme Court holds that where a railroad com- 
pany organized under the laws of that state, with authority to 
exercise the sovereign power of the state, has built and operated 
as a common carrier a line of railroad, portions of which are 
along and across public highways or other railroads, the railroad 
becomes impressed with a public interest. A purchaser of it, 
either at judicial sale or otherwise, has no right to operate it 
for his own private purposes or the purposes of those with whom 
he may privately contract, t6 the exclusion of the public.—State 


_y. Black Diamond Co. (Ohio), 119 N. E., 195. Decided Novem- 


ber 13, 1917. 


Connecting Railroads—Penalty for Delay 


The South Carolina Supreme Court holds that the state statute 
making connecting carriers agents of each other and liable for 
damages caused by delays occurring on connecting lines with a 
right of action against the carrier at fault does not render a 
railroad liable under a statute penalizing delays where the delay 
occurred on the line of a connecting carrier. It would not be a 
reasonable construction to hold that the carrier which was not 
in default could be held responsible for loss, damage and injury 
to the property which it could recover and also for a penalty 
which it could not recover.—Marion Cotton Oil Co. v. Atlantic 
Coast Line (S. Car.), 95 S. E., 536. Decided March 8, 1918. 


Webb-Kenyon Act in Oklahoma 


The Oklahoma Constitution and Laws forbid the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors in that state. The Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, holds that as the purpose of the Webb- 
Kenyon Act was to remove from the protection of interstate com- 
merce all shipments of liquor into those states, territories, or 
districts where the manufacture or sale thereof is unlawful, and 
to render the state law applicable, the interstate shipment of 
intoxicating liquor into the state of Oklahoma is unlawful, and a 
common carrier cannot be enjoined from refusing to receive such 
shipments. Interstate shipments of intoxicating liquor into por- 
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tions of Oklahoma which formerly were comprised in an Indian 
reservation are not authorized because the Indian titles have been 
extinguished.—Missouri, K. & T. v. Danciger, 248 Fed., 36. 
Decided December 27, 1917. 


Res Ipsa Loquitur 


The doctrine of res ipsa loquitur means that the circumstances 
connected with an accident are of such an unusual character as 
to justify, in the absence of other evidence, the inference that the 
accident was due to negligence. A locomotive boiler explosion 
was caused either by the engineer’s negligence in admitting cold 
water into the boiler or the railroad’s failure to repair the locomo- 
tive. In an action by the engineer for injuries caused by the 
explosion, the New York Court of Appeals holds that the plaintiff 
had the burden of proving that the accident was due solely to 
the second cause, and the rule of res ipsa loquitur did not shift 
that burden. Francey v. Rutland (N. Y.), 119 N. E., 82. De- 
cided February 12, 1918. 


Passenger on Shipper’s Pass—Contributory Negligence 


One who was traveling on a shipper’s pass accompanying stock 
being carried to market got off the caboose at a station where 
the train was stopping, and while waiting at the station was 
ordered or directed by the station agent and a brakeman to take 
a key and deliver it to a trainman at the cattle pens and to ride 
back on that part of the train. He voluntarily obeyed the order 
or direction, and while getting upon the side of a car to ride 
back was caught between the side of the car and the cattle chute 
and received injuries from which he died. The Kansas Supreme 
Court holds that as he voluntarily placed himself in a position 
of obvious danger and was not engaged in looking after or caring 
for the stock in his charge, the railroad was not liable in an 
action to recover for his death—Shore v. Atchison, T. & S. F. 
(Kan.), 171 Pac. 612. Decided March 9, 1918. 


Notice of Arrival of Shipment 


One who delivers property to a carrier consigned to himself 
at a place where he does not reside and has no representative 
or place of business, is bound to put himself in a position to 
receive notice, and, failing to do so, cannot be heard to complain 
that notice was not given. A consignor in Monte, Wash., 
shipped a carload of apples to himself at Crosby, N. D., with 
directions to stop for partial unloading at Kenmare, N. D. The 
party with whom the consignor had made arrangements to care 
for the apples at Kenmare knew of their arrival and found them 
in good condition when he made inspection. The Washington 
Supreme Court, in an action for damages alleging failure to 
properly care for the shipment, holds that, as the party at 
Kenmare was the consignor’s agent for purposes of receiving 
notice, the railroad’s failure to notify the consignor of the ar- 
rival of the shipment at Kenmare would impose no liability, 
notice to the consignor being unnecessary. The railroad’s duty 
thereafter was that of a warehouseman.—Rosenbaum v. Northern 
Pacific (Wash.), 172 Pac., 238. Decided April 18, 1918, 


Discrimination as to Switching Charges 


The Illinois Supreme Court holds that it is a discrimination 
against shippers, within the prohibition of the State Public 
Utilities Act, for a railroad having the line haul to absorb the 
switching charges of cars delivered to it by certain roads, while 
refusing to absorb those on cars delivered by other roads, the 
only difference in the situation being that some of the roads are 
steam and the others electric. As the shipper, and not the con- 
necting carrier, is the one affected, this is not a matter for con- 
tract between the roads.—Commission v. Illinois Central (IIl.), 
119 N. E., 294. Decided April 17, 1918. 

Section 52 of the Illinois Public Utilities Act provides that the 
Public Utilities Commission shall have power to:enforce reason-' 
able regulations for the weighing of cars and freight. The 
Illinois Supreme Court holds that this provision is inconsistent 
with, and therefore impliedly has repealed the prior state statute 
requiring railroad companies to install track scales on demand 
of shippers at stations from which a required amount of grain 
is shipped.—Commission v. Cleveland, C., C. & St. L. (Ill), 119 
N. E., 310. Decided April 17, 1918. 
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Government Cars and Locomotives 


The central purchasing committee of the Railroad Administra- 
tion is still meeting representatives of the specialty manufacturers 
and is distributing the orders for the equipment of the cars and 
locomotives ordered by the government. Most of the contracts 
have been decided upon in the case of the locomotives and the 
committee is working this week on the car specialties and some 
of those for the locomotives which have not yet been settled. It 
is expected that all of the orders will have been placed by the 
end of this week. 

It is reported that orders for 392,000 axles for the cars have 
been awarded as follows: 95,000 to the Carnegie Steel Company, 
84,000 to the Illinois Steel Company, 149,000 to the Pollak Steel 
Company, 16,000 to the Laclede Steel Company, 18,000 to the 
Pittsburgh Forge & Iron Company and 30,000 to the Midvale 
Steel Company. 

Contracts for the draft gear for the 100,000 cars have also been 
distributed as follows: Sessions, 50,000; Westinghouse, 20,000; 
Cardwell, 15,000; Miner, 10,000, and Murray, 5,000. 


Freight Cars 


A. J. Oviver, Houston, Tex., is inquiring for tank cars. 


Tue Unitep States War DEPARTMENT is inquiring for 100 
40-ton tank cars. 


Tue InpustTRIAL MANUFACTURING ComPANy, New Orleans, 
La., wants to rent three to six tank cars. 


THe OKLAHOMA PeEtTROLEUM & GASOLINE ComPANy, Tulsa, 
Okla., is inquiring for 100 to 200 10,000-gal. tank cars. 


Miscellaneous 


ForeIGN TRADE OpporTUNITIES.—Commerce Reports for May 
31 contains the two following foreign trade opportunities. In- 
formation concerning them may be obtained from the office of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington 
or from any of its district and co-operative offices. 

27012.—A railway company in Spain desires to purchase 2,000 
tons of steel railroad rails about 10 meters in length, weighing 
from 20 to 30 kilos per meter, and profile of section to follow 
as closely as possible to that shown in drawing, which may be 
examined at the Bureau or its district offices. (Refer to file No. 
100525.) It also wishes to purchase all secondary material, such 
as plates, spikes, etc. Quotations may be made f. o. b. New 
York. Payment will be made-by cash against documents or to 
suit seller. Correspondence should be in Spanish. Reference. 

27016—A French firm in England wishes to purchase loco- 
motives, trucks, carriages, wagons, etc., for railways, new or 
second-hand. Is also open to any agency proposition. Reference. 


Signaling 


Tue RicHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & Potomac has placed an 
order with the Union Signal Construction Co. for the complete 
installation of an electro-pneumatic interlocking at Acca Wye, 
Richmond, Va.; a 57-lever machine including 6 spare spaces. 
The switches will be operated by Model 14 electro-pneumatic 
movements, equipped with Style “C” switch valves. A. C. track 
circuits will be provided throughout. The material is being fur- 
nished by the Union Switch & Signal Company. 


Tue New York, New Haven & Hartrorp has ordered from 
the Union Switch & Signal Company the material for an electro- 
pneumatic push button machine for the operation of the 
switches and signals at the new Cedar Hill Classification yard, 
New Haven, Conn. The machine has 42 units for switch opera- 
tion, 2 for signal operation and 4 spare spaces. The switches 
will be operated by direct acting electro-pneumatic switch move- 
ments with direct current track circuits provided for detector 
locking. 
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POTTED CUUUTEDEDEA TATED ESTEE CEE RE 
The United States Metallic Packing Company, Philadelphia, 
has moved its offices in that city to 221 North Thirteenth street. 


Lloyd H. Atkinson has resigned his position as president 
of Atkinson & Utech, Inc., to become vice-president of 
the Air Reduction Company. He will, however, continue to 
serve on the board of directors of Atkinson & Utech, Inc. 
John J. Utech has been elected president to succeed Mr. 
Atkinson, and I. W. Glasel has become secretary and treas- 
urer of the same company. 


Joseph W. Weinland, sales manager of the brake beam 
the Chicago office of the 
been 


department in 
Foundries, has 


American Steel 
district manager of the 
Liberty Steel Products 


appointed 


Company, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 
Mr. Weinland was born 
at Chatsworth, IIl., on 
December 13, 1877. In 
1902, he entered the 
service of the Western 
Steel Car & Foundry 
Company, as assistant 
purchasing agent. A 


considerable part of 
his time was spent on 
the Pacific coast, pur- 
chasing lumber to be 
used in the building of 
cars. Later he was 
promoted to purchasing 
agent of the Anniston, 
Ala., shop. For a 
period of five years fol- 
lowing 1907, he was en- 
gaged in the construc- 
tion and sale of 50 houses at Burnham, Ill. In 1912 he re- 
entered the railway supply field with the American Steel Foun- 
dries as sales manager in the brake beam department, which 
position he held until his recent appointment, as mentioned above. 





J. W. Weinland 


Charles A. McCune, for 12 years connected with the Com- 
mercial Acetylene Company of 80 Broadway, New York, 
has resigned to accept the position of sales engineer with 

the Page Steel & Wire 


Company, 30 Church 
street, New York. Mr. 
McCune was born in 
Jersey City, N. J., in 


1879, and before enter- 
ing the acetylene field 


was for several years 
connected with the 
Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Company. He 


left in 1906 to take up 
the duties of assistant 
engineer with the Com- 
mercial Acetylene Com- 
pany and since then 
has been actively en- 
gaged in this industry, 
his work in the greater 
part being devoted to 
the development and 
application of dissolved 
or compressed acety- 
lene. In 1908, he perfected the first successful inverted acetylene 
burner and mantle for railroad car lighting purposes; this sys- 
tem being partly used on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
until a few years ago, when the road practically went over to 
electric lighting. In 1916, Mr. McCune became chief engi- 
neer of the Commercial Acetylene Company. Mr. McCune will 
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be succeeded by David Ahldrin, who was formerly connected 
with the A-G-A Company and also the Commercial Acetylene 
Company. 


Walter J. Cummings, vice-president of the McGuire-Cum- 
mings Manufacturing Company, Chicago, has been elected 
president, succeeding John J. Cummings, deceased. 


The Parkesburg Iron Company announces the following 
changes among its resident sales managers, effective June 1, 
1918: R. J. Sheridan, New York and G. W. Denyven, Boston; 
after July 1, 1918, J. A. Kinkead, San Francisco. The other 
selling representatives remain the same as at present. 


Frank Lucas DeArmond, who for a number of years has 
been an officer of the Protectus Paint Company, Philadelphia, 
has severed his connection with that company for the dura- 
tion of the war, having been appointed a captain in the 
quartermaster’s corps, construction division. 


The Dayton Manufacturing Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
announces the election of the following officers at its recent 
annual meeting: J. Kirby, Jr., president and general man- 
ager; N. Emmons, Jr., vice-president and assistant general 
manager; J. Leidenger, second vice-president, and H. D. 
Hendrick, secretary and treasurer. 


The election of Stephen C. Mason, secretary of the Mc- 
Conway & Torley Company of Pittsburgh, as president of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, announced in 
last week’s issue, is of 
more than ordinary in- 
terest to the railway 
and railway = supply 
field, because Mr. 
Mason’s entire business 
career has been con- 
fined to some branch 
of railroad work. He 
began on November 10, 
1880, as a station agent 
in his home_ town, 
Lyndonville, Vt. As 
soon as he took up the 
work he learned tele- 
graph operating, and 
before he was 20 years 
old was called to the 
headquarters of the 
Connecticut & Pas- 
sumpsic Railroad, and 
made local freight 
agent at the headquar- 
ters of the division. After a few months’ service there he 
was taken into the superintendent’s office and made his pri- 
vate secretary. After the creation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Mr. Mason applied for and secured a 
position with that body in Washington first in the office of 
the auditor of the commission, where he had charge of the 
tariffs filed by the railroad companies. Upon the creation 
of the division of statistics, of which Professor Henry C. 
Adams was the head, Mr. Mason was placed in that depart- 
ment, and remained there until 1896, when he occupied the 
position of assistant statistician. At that time he was offered 
a position with the McConway & Torley Company of Pitts- 
burgh, which he accepted in January, 1896, and in whose 
service he has been continuously ever since. He _ has 
served in various capacities. His first experience was gained 
as a traveling representative, after which he acted as assist- 
ant to the superintendent of the plant, thus gaining a practical 
experience in the manufacturing operations. Later he was 
designated assistant to the president, an office which he held 
until the death of Charles B. Krauth, when he was elected 
secretary of the company, and some two or three years 
later made a member of the board of directors. 





S. C. Mason 


Alfred R. Miller, treasurer of the Canadian Westinghouse 
Company, Hamilton, Canada, died at his home in that city, 
April 28. His whole business life was devoted to the inter- 
ests of the Westinghouse Company. He entered their service 
as bill clerk in 1897, was promoted consecutively to head 
bookkeeper in 1903, acting assistant treasurer in 1904, as- 
sistant treasurer in 1907, and treasurer in 1917. 
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Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


The net income of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., for the year 1917 was $4,010,- 
490.51, compared with $3,165,020.23 for the calendar year 
1916. The comparative earnings by quarters for the last 
two years are as follows: 


1917 1916 Increase 
ie ee re $900,672.94 $740,336.89 $160,336.05 
SOCONG GUATtET. oc ee cc cceees 1,002,455.56 950,760.90 51,694.66 
TRITA QUOTED i068 ce sen ees 919,404.38 545,199.98 374,204.40 
POUT QUBTIOR ies iccicc nw aay 1,187,957.63 928,722.46 259,235.17 


$4,010,490.5 


$3,165,020.23 





$845,470.28 


The large volume of business now on order, the company’s 
annual report states, insures the utilization of stocks of 
materials at present on hand. The company has continued 
to establish liberal reserves to cover the contingencies of 
operation. The larger production requiring more intensive 
operation, and the bringing into service of machines and 
equipment unused for some time, together with expenditures 
designed to increase efficiency in manufacture, have resulted 
in increased expenditures for maintenance and larger re- 
serves for depreciation. The amount expended during the 
year for maintenance, renewals and general upkeep of plant 
and equipment was $1,889,603, all of which amount has been 
charged to the cost of manufacture. In addition to this sum 
there has been set aside for depreciation of plant and ma- 
chinery and charged to cost of manufacture a total amount of 
$941,908. 

Reserves have been set aside before the determination of 
profits, which it is estimated will meet all requirements for 
taxes. Development expenditures for drawings, patterns, tools 
and experiments designed to improve and broaden the present 
lines of manufacture and to provide for new lines have aggre- 
gated $251,257. These expenditures have been charged to 
the cost of manufacture. 

In 1917 four dividends of 2% per cent each were declared 
on the preferred stock; this is a total of 10 per cent for the 
year, of which 7 per cent was for regular dividends and 3 
per cent was to apply on account of accumulated dividends. 
After these payments there remained 7 per cent in arrears 
on accumulated dividends on the preferred stock. The book 
surplus at the close of the year 1917, after deducting divi- 
dends paid and declared, was $5,463,604. 

To provide for the delivery of the largely increased volume 
of business, it has been necessary to expend larger amounts 
than usual for capital improvements. These expenditures. 
aggregating $1,187,500 consisted principally of additions to 
equipment and extensions to plant buildings. A large portion 
of the additional equipment was built in the company’s shops, 
and the extensions to plant have been along lines contem- 
plated in the original plans. 

The net working capital of the company as of December 
31, 1917, comprising cash, receivables, marketable securities, 
and current inventories, less accounts payable, payrolls, 
dividends and taxes accrued and other current obligations, 
amounted to $16,431,546, as compared with $13,831,163 on 
December 31, 1916, an increase of $2,600,383 for the year. 
While offering our services and available equipment to the 
government, and co-operating in every way possible in the 
government’s program connected with the successful prose- 
cution of the war, the company has accommodated its regular 
customers and continued to extend its regular lines of manu- 
facture to the fullest extent possible under the circumstances. 
The volume of business on hand on December 31, 1917, was 
$27,087,251, an amount substantially in excess of the unfilled 
orders on hand at any time in the previous history of the 





company. wi 
ProFit and Loss Account 
ESR ee te Se ne ee er Ie $26,129,317.31 
Cost, including depreciation end development expenditures... 19,144,106.72 
eee ee ER SET ere rere 
Selling, publicity, administrative and general expenses........ 1,906,264.01 
MERRIEROCNTEENE DIODE: | 650.5 biog <0 i bana 8 ves eek eee wt eas $5,078,946.58 
Other income— 
Interest, discounts, royalties, commissions, etc............. 229,843.93 
BED Se wee Nab. do bees CAN SS 640.0 Week ehelee Mpiben ees ae $5,308,790.51 
Deduct— 
Amount reserved for federal income and war excess profits 
COE WE COUTINSTINICES Sv ns avd eccrcenccdavaneeauswen 1,298,300.00 


TiGE GEORE CRETIER. Go. SUTHIGE. 6 ss sinc d suns on vi eeseees en $4,010,490.51 
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Railway Financial News 


ALABAMA, TENNESSEE & NorTHERN.—The United States District 
Court at Mobile, Ala., on May 20 issued a decree of sale of 
this road which has been in the hands of receivers since 
November 22, 1915. 


CANADIAN NorTHERN.—The Board of Arbitration appointed to 
fix a value for the $60,000,000 capital stock of this company, 
not previously owned by the Dominion Government, and now 
acquired or authorized to be acquired by it, gave out its 
decision May 26. On the basis that the depreciated value of 
assets exceeds the liabilities by not less than $25,000,000 (con- 
trasting with the company’s figures of $85,000,000 and the 
government counsel’s $22,000,000), and having given consid- 
eration also to the prospective earning capacity of the system, 
the arbitrators conclude that the $60,000,000 stock October 1, 
1917, was worth $10,800,000. The Act of Parliament, however, 
limits the award to not exceeding $10,000,000. 


Cuicaco, MirwauKee & St. PAut.—The directors met on May 
29, but again took no action on the dividends which were due 
March 1. This is the fifth successive monthly meeting which 
has occurred without any decision on the semi-annual dividends 
due last March. Failure of the directors to take action on 
either the preferred or common dividends which would 
normally have heen declared in January, combined with the 
facts that the company’s articles of association prohibit pay- 
ments of dividends for any period during which they were not 
earned and that the St. Paul’s profits last year were equivalent 
to only $3.85 a share on the preferred stock, or little more than 
enough to meet the semi-annual payment made last September, 
make it seem probable that no further dividend on either stock 
can be declared out of 1917 earnings. This does not, however, 
mean that. with the conclusion of the contract with the Govern- 
ment, now under negotiation, regular dividend on the pre- 
ferred, at any rate, may not be paid in future. The next meet- 
ing of the board will be held on June 27 when it is expected 
that some action will be taken on the dividend question provided 
the contract with the government is signed in sufficient time. 


NaTIonAL RatLways oF Mexico.—Rafael Nieto and Mario 
Mendez have been appointed chairman and vice-chairman, 
respectively, of the board of directors. Mr. Nieto will act as 
executive president of the company succeeding Alberto J. 
Pani, resigned. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—See editorial comments 
clsewhere im this issue. 


Railway Construction 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT RAILWAys.—Plans are being made 
to carry out work on the western lines during the next year 
as follows: District No. 2, double 16-ft. reinforced concrete 
culvert and fill to replace pile trestle at O’Brien, Superior 
district, mile 30.2, to cost about $45,000; district No. 3, main 
line, 8-ft. by 10-ft., stream tunnel and fill to replace timber 
trestle at Winnipeg, Superior district, mile 47.1, to cost about 
$60,000; district No. 3, 50-ft. deck plate girder and fill to 
replace timber bents, Grand Trunk Pacific branch, Fort 
William, Superior district, mile 27.7, to cost about $22,500, 
and 10-ft. by 10-ft. stream tunnel and fill to replace timber 
bents at Fort William, Superior district, mile 41.3, to cost 
about $59,000; double 16-ft. reinforced concrete culvert and 
fill to replace timber bents at Raith, Superior district, mile 
118.1, to cost about $52,500, and 10-ft. by 10-ft. stream tunnel 
and fill to replace timber bents at Raith, Superior district, 
mile 124.4, to cost about $30,000. 


Ciocxs 1n Russta Apvancep Two Hours.—Beginning May 
31, clocks throughout Russia were advanced two hours in order 
to save light and fuel. 





VOUETOUUUEEOATOE EEOC 


Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Bond Anderson, freight claim agent of the Southern Rail- 
way, with office at Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed assistant 
comptroller, with office at Cincinnati, Ohio, vice E. Miller, 
resigned. 


William Kissam Vanderbilt, Jr., vice president of the New 
York Central Lines, with headquarters at New York, has 
been elected president, 9% succeed A. H. Smith, who has 
resigned because of his 
position as regional di- 
rector. Mr. Vanderbilt 
was born on October 
26, 1878, at New York, 
and was educated at 
Berkeley, St. Mark’s 
and Harvard College. 
He began railway work 
in December, 1903, with 
the New York Central 
& Hudson River under 
vice-president W. J. 
Wilgus. Upon the ac- 
quisition by the New 
York Central of the 
majority ownership of 
certain trolley lines of 
the Mohawk Valley 
Company, in 1905, he 
was made  vice-presi- 
dent of the Mohawk 
Valley Company and 
other subsidiary trolley lines. In July, 1910, he was appointed 
assistant to the president of the New York Central & Hudson 
River, and on March 7, 1912, was elected vice-president of 
the New York Central Lines. In January, 1914, he was made 
a member of the finance committee. 





W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr. 





Charles Augustus Peabody, president of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, has been elected president 
of the Illinois Central to succeed C. H. Markham, who has 
resigned because of his 
position as regional di- 
rector. Mr. Peabody 
does not pretend to 
have any special knowl- 
edge of railway opera- 
tion and has taken the 
office temporarily to 
look after the corporate 
interests and tide over 
the present period of 
transition. Mr. Pea- 
body was born on April 
11, 1849, at New York, 
and is a graduate of 
Columbia University. 
He is also a vice-presi- 
dent and a member of 
the board of managers 
of the Delaware & 
Hudson; a director of 
the Illinois Central, the 
Union Pacific, the New 
York & Harlem, the Baltimore & Ohio, and Wells Fargo & 
Co. 





C. A. Peabody 


Operating 
W. P. Lamb, chief clerk in the Chicago office of A. H. 
Smith, president of the New York Central, has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent of the western division, 
with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding. E. W. Brown, 
effective May 15. 
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J. R. Banks has been appointed trainmaster of the Coal & 
Coke, with office at Charleston, W. Va., vice R. E. Samples, 
resigned. 


A. E. Pistole, trainmaster on the Texas & Pacific at 
Marshall, Tex., has been promoted to superintendent of the 
Rio Grande division, with headquarters at Big Springs, Tex., 
succeeding W. M. Kent, transferred to Ft. Worth, Tex., in 
place of W. H. DeFrance, transferred, effective June 1. 


Earl W. Brown, assistant superintendent of the western di- 
vision of the New York Central, with headquarters at Chicago, 
whose promotion to superintendent at Alliance, Ohio, was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age on May 31, was born on April 7, 
1871. He began his railway career on June 5, 1887, as a track 
laborer on the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, following 
which he was freight brakeman, car tracer and clerk in the 
trainmaster’s office. On November 15, 1902, he was appointed 
yardmaster, and subsequently became assistant trainmaster and 
trainmaster. On December 15, 1913, he was appointed assistant 
superintendent of the western division of the New York Central 
lines at Chicago, which position he held until his recent pro- 
motion, as mentioned above. 


Edward Clemens, chief clerk to general manager of the 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, has been promoted 
to superintendent of car service, succeeding W. T. Aylesbury, 
assigned to other duties. 
Mr. Clemens was born 
in St. Louis County, 
Mo., in 1884, and began 
his railroad career as a 
messenger in the freight 
department of the Ter- 
minal Railroad Associa- 
tion of St. Louis, 17 
years ago. He was chief 
clerk in the traffic de- 
partment of that road 
for a number of years, 
and from that position 
was advanced three years 
ago to chief clerk to the 
general manager. Mr. 
Clemens’ promotion to 
superintendent of car 
service of the Terminal 
Railroad Association of 
St. Louis was effective 
on May 22. 

J. E. Snedeker has been appointed superintendent of the 
Wichita division of the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters 
at Wichita, Kan., and M. McKernan, acting superintendent 
at that point, has been appointed superintendent of the 
southern Kansas division, with headquarters at Coffeyville, 
Kan., succeeding R. G. Carden, effective June 1. 





E. Clemens 


Pocahontas Region 


In Circular No. 1, issued under date of June 1, N. D. 
Maher, regional director of the Pocahontas Region, an- 
nounces the appointment of three federal managers, cover- 
ing the roads included in the Pocahontas Region, as follows: 


George W. Stevens, president of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
as federal manager of the Chesapeake & Ohio east of Louis- 
ville, Ky., Columbus and Cincinnati, Ohio, including the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Northern, with office at Richmond, Va. 


A. C. Needles, vice-president of the Norfolk & Western, 
as federal manager of the Norfolk & Western, including the 
Virginia & Carolina Railway and the New River; Holston 
& Western, with office at Roanoke, Va. 

J. H. Young, president of the Norfolk Southern, as fed- 
eral manager of the Virginian Railway, with office at Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Until further notice, the terminals of all railroads at Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth and the Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt 
Line Railway will be under the jurisdiction of the federal 
manager of the Norfolk & Western. Terminals at Newport 


News will be in charge of the federal manager of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. 
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In Circular No. 2, Mr. Maher also announces the following 
appointments: 


T. S. Davant, vice-president of the Norfolk & Western, as 
the traffic assistant of the regional director, and of D. E. 
Spangler, general superintendent of transportation of the 
Norfolk & Western as transportation assistant to the regional 
director. Both will have offices at Roanoke, Va. 


Traffic 


J. H. Mara has been appointed industrial commissioner 
of the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis, ef- 
fective June 1, succeeding D. E. King, deceased. 


W. P. Behen, general agent of the Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
& Western, at Chicago, has left the service of that company 
to go with the Liberty Steel Products Company, as sales 
agent, with headquarters at Chicago. 


Following the elimination of certain passenger and freight 
traffic positions recently by the Railroad Administration, the 
Chicago & Alton has made the following appointments, 
effective May 28: Barth Reidy, general agent at Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been appointed district traffic agent, at Kansas City, 
Mo.; James Mann, district freight agent, at Springfield. IIl., 
has been appointed district traffic agent, at Springfield; S. B. 
Wade, general agent, at Little Rock, Ark. has been appointed 
district traffic agent, at Bloomington, IIl.; C. E. Norris, division 
freight and passenger agent. at Mexico, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed district traffic agent at Mexico; E. C. Meyer, general 
agent, at Milwaukee, Wis., has been appointed district traffic 
agent at Chicago. Will G. Howard, general agent, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has left the service. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


John Vass, road foreman of engines of the Grand Trunk, at 
Battle Creek, Mich., has been appointed assistant master me- 
chanic of the Ontario lines, with headquarters at Allandale, 
Ont., in place of J. R. Donnelley, retired. 


E. W. Smith, who has been appointed superintendent of 
motive power of the Central division, of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, with office at Williamsport, Pa., as has already been 
announced in these 
columns, was born at 
Charlesburg, W. Va., 
on September 21, 1885. 
He is a graduate of the 
Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, and he en- 
tered the service of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
on August 1, 1906, as a 
special apprentice. On 
July 26, 1909, he was 
made motive power in- 
spector, was advanced 
to motive power fore- 
man on September 1, 
1912, and on October 
15, 1913, he was ap- 
pointed assistant mas- 
ter mechanic at the Al- 
toona machine shops. 
On July 1, 1916, he was 
advanced to assistant 
engineer of motive power in the office of the general superin- 
tendent of motive power at Altoona, and on October 10, 
1917, he received his appointment as master meChanic of the 
Philadelphia division, with office at Harrisburg, which position 
he held at the time of his recent appointment as superin- 
tendent of motive power of the same road as above noted. 





E. W. Smith 


Railway Officers in Government Service 


P. E. Hennessey has been appointed joint livestock agent at 
the National Stock Yards district, East St. Louis, IIl. 


George R. Loyall, assistant vice-president of the. Southern 
Railway, has been appointed assistant to B. L. Winchell, 
Regional Director of the Southern district, with office at 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Thomas L. Lipsett, district passenger agent of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, with office at Washington, D. C., has been 
appointed by the Railroad Administration as district pas- 
senger agent representing the Washington terminal lines, 
with office at Washington. 


George Hodges, who has been appointed manager of the 
troop movement section of the division of transportation of 
the Railroad Administration, with office at Washington, D. C., 
was graduated from St. 
Paul’s School at Con- 
cord, N. H., and entered 
railway service in 1886 
with the Erie. He re- 
mained with that road 
until 1903 when he en- 
tered the service of the 
Baltimore & Ohio. In 
1908 he was appointed 


assistant agent for the 
receivers of the Sea- 
board Air Line. At the 


expiration of the re- 
ceivership in 1910, he 
took up the work of the 
Special Committee on 
Relations of Railway 
Operation to Legislation, 
which was then under 
the chairmanship of the 
late F. O. Melcher, vice- 
president of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, and in 1912 he became secretary and 
treasurer of that committee, and also assistant general agent 
of the American Railway Association, with headquarters in 
Chicago. In April, 1916, he was elected chairman of the 
Committee on Relations between Railroads, of the American 
Railway Association, and in this position he was also chair- 
man of the Per Diem Rules Arbitration Committee, and chair- 
man of the American Railway Association Committee on 
Weighing and on the Marking, Packing and Handling of 
Freight. 


R. Walton Moore, of Washington, D. C., and Fairfax, Va., 
who for many years has been special counsel for most of 
the southern railway and steamship companies as their rep- 
resentative in matters 
before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 
and in litigation grow- 
ing out of commission 
proceedings, has been 
appointed assistant gen- 
eral counsel of the 
United States Rail- 
road Administration in 
charge of affairs before 
the commission. Mr. 
Moore was born in 
Fairfax, Va., and grad- 
uated from the Episco- 
pal High School of 
Alexandria, Va., and 
from the University of 
Virginia. He began 
the practice of law at 
Fairfax and is_ still 
nominally member of a 
firm in Fairfax which 
has a large practice. He has been one of,the leading lawyers 
of Virginia, and had represented various steam and electric 
railways in northern Virginia in connection with his general 
practice, when in October, 1907, he was appointed assistant 
special counsel for the southern railway and steamship lines 
as assistant to Judge Edmund Baxter of Nashville. Six 
years ago, on the death of Judge Baxter, he was appointed 
special counsel, and his firm has been one of the most promi- 
nent in this class of work. Mr. Moore for a time was a 
member of the state senate of Virginia; was a presidential 
elector on one occasion, and was chairman of the legislative 
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committee of the state constitutional convention, which 
framed the constitution of Virginia in 1902. He served for 
several years as a member of the Board of Visitors of the 
University of Virginia, and of William & Mary College, and 
was for a time president of the Virginia State Bar Association 


G. H. Parker, assistant comptroller of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway, has been appointed assistant to Walker D. 
Hines, assistant director general of railroads, with office at 
Washington, D. C. 


H. B. MacFarland, engineer of tests of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa, at Chicago, and G. M. Davidson, chemist and en- 
gineer of tests of the Chicago & North Western, at Chicago, 
have been appointed members of the inspection and test section of 
the United States Railroad Administration for the western rail- 
road region. Mr. MacFarland has also been assigned to one of the 
18 districts which have been created for the inspection and testing 
of materials which will be used in the construction of the 
car and locomotive equipment recently ordered by the Gov- 
ernment. His district will comprise southern Ohio and the 
territory tributary to St. Louis. F. Zeleny, engineer of 
tests of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has also been 
assigned to this work for the district comprising Chicago 
and surrounding territory. 


Obituary 


Charles E. Benton, formerly general attorney for the 
Missouri Pacific, at Ft. Scott, Kan., died at his home in Los 
Angeles, Cal., on February 23. Mr. Benton was born at 
Astoria, Ill., on December 12, 1857. After graduating from 
the high school at Lewiston, Ill, he studied law and later 
was admitted to the bar, after which he went to Iola, Kan., 
where he engaged in the general practice of law. There he 
served two years as county attorney. In 1884, he was 
appointed assistant attorney of the Missouri Pacific for 
southern Kansas, and in 1890 was transferred to Ft. Scott, 
Kan. He was later appointed general attorney, to succeed 
J. H. Richards, and served in that capacity until January 1, 
1914, when he resigned on account of failing health. Since 
that time he resided at Los Angeles, Cal. 


Col. Joseph Harvey Richards, formerly general attorney of 
the Missouri Pacific, at Ft. Scott, Kan., died in that city on 
April 17. Colonel Richards was born at Spencer, Kan., on April 
7, 1844. He received his education at Wabash College and read 
law with Gen. Lew Wallace. In the early eighty’s Colonel Rich- 
ards was appointed general attorney for the Missouri Pacific at 
Ft. Scott. He served that company in this capacity for a period 
of 26 years, and during that time he was also receiver of the 
St. Louis, Ft. Scott & Wichita, and directed the construction of 
the lines between Wichita, Kan., and Hutchinson, and between 
Eldorado, Kan., and McPherson. In addition, he was president 
of the construction company which built the Missouri: Pacific 
branches from Ft. Scott to Rich Hill, Mo., and from Ft. Scott 
to Pittsburg, Kan. Several years ago Colonel Richards was 
forced to retire on account of failing health, and at that time 
was succeeded by Charles E. Benton, whose death is also an- 
nounced in this issue. 


OPERATION OF ALGERIAN RatLroaps.—Algeria has a total of 
2,320 miles of railroad, of which 1,513 are State owned and 807 
miles privately owned. The former are not only owned, but are 
operated and maintained by the Government and the profits are 
turned into the national treasury. With regard to the private 
lines, the Government guarantees the interest charges and con- 
trols the traffic. The total receipts of the State lines in 1916 
amounted to $6,228,755 and of the private lines $5,302,557.— 
Commerce Reports. 


TRAFFIC ON New ZEALAND RarLroAps 1n 1917.—The New 
Zealand railways for 1917 carried 14,173,115 passengers, as com- 
pared with 14,201,506 for 1916, of whom 355,832 passengers 
traveled on season tickets, as compared with 330,622 for 1916. 
During the year there were 6,239,172 tons of freight carried, as 
compared with 6,370,946 tons for 1916, This was accomplished 
notwithstanding the considerable reduction in the number of 
trains run and the increased passenger and freight rates—Com- 
merce Reports. 





